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To Bayard Taylor, Esq. 


Pong of the Gamp. 


( An inéident of the CRIMEAN WAR,) 


if 


Worts ty BAYARD Taytor. Arr. by Horatio C. KiNG. 
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2. There was a pause! A 
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sol - diers cried, The out - er trench -es guard-ing, When the heat - ed guns of the camps al - lied, Grew 




















guards-man said, ‘“‘Westorm the forts to - mor-row, Sing while we may, an - oth - er day Will 
not of fame, For-got was Bri-tain’s gio - ry, Each heart. re-call’'d a dif - rent name, But 
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wea - ry of bom-bard-ing; The dark Re- dan, in si -lent scoff, Lay grim and threat’-ning 
bring e-nongh of sor-row.’’ They lay a-Jong the bat-t'ry’s side, Be-low the smok -ing 
all sang “An -nie Lau-rie.”’ Voice af - ter voice caughtup . the song, Un - til its ten - der 
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un-der, And the tawn-y mound of the Mal - a - koff, No lon-ger belch’d its than-der. 
can-non, Brave hearts from Sev - ern ahd from Glyde, And from the banks of Shan-non. 
pas-sion, . Rang like. an an -, them, rich and strong, Their bat-tle eve’s con-fes-sion. 
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4 Dear.girl,her mame.he dar’d not speak, ee 5 And once again a fire of hell 
But as the song gtew louder, © ' Rain’d on the Russian quarters, 
Semething apon the spidier's cheek, And scream of shot and burst of shell, 
Wash’d out the stains of powder. And bellowing of the mortars; 
Beyond the dark’ning otean burn’d And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim, 
The bloody sunset’s embers; For a stranger, dumb and gory; 
While’ the Crimean ‘valleys learn’a And English Mary weeps for him, 
Mow English love remembers. Who sang of * Annie Laurie.” 
4 To last half of Music. 
= ; 6 Sleep, soldiers still, in honor’d rest, 


Your truth and valor bearing; 





“ © (he bravest/ure the tenderest, 
, . The loving are the daring. i 
+ Copyrigtt,1877, by Wu. A POND & Co, 
, - ULL Sigs r , } 
Published in sheet form with additional accompaniment by. Wm. A: Ponp & Co.,No.'547 Broadway, New York. \ 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


COULTABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


120 
HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 


For the year ending December 31, 1876. 
BOS Ramete, DOM. 3, Gs sivsdeccccguencccscsccscscencenccsesasantecetobaese ereeceseess 


INCOME. 


NE. oc ccvcncendctdudinses+ercecesevcoceceteuneanecures 
Umterest ONG Remts....cccccccjccocccccces cocscccscoscocsd ee 


$7,514,131 28 
1,728,410 39 —9,242,541 67 


986,920,172 54 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and matured Endowments. .........0c-ccccccccccccccccccsccccccoces 
Dividends, Surrender Values and Anunuities................ eoee evccccece 
Dividend on Capital ri 

State, County and City Taxes .. 

Contingent Sinking Fund. 

Commissions, Purchase of C: ymmisstons 


Se Sssee 


Advertising, Praee ‘Builaing. and ouher OO ahead —6.908 452 64 
Dik Clams DUR: UMRMNEDION OE, RIGS 650.ssiaise-<cepacecasnnseacsaasadccnsaenssnancgancaee $30,416,719 90 
ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 

Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure. 

U. 8. Stocks and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York oe 

A ... cn stub enacthes +6nthae eonannenndgeansassebneiaeinhesesnivtiehabtesn 

Loans secured by United states and State _, Municipal Bonds and Stocks 

authorized by the laws of the State of New York 

Ce CIE 0.0.0:00.000 00.0006. 20086 qe ceeebenenss. seaseusse 

Cash on hand, in Banks, and other Depositories, on interest 

Balance of Agents’ Accounts a 
$30,416,719 90 

Interest and Rents due and accrued 

Premiums due and in transit 

NEE PIII, 4 5p ctinn.s0arcccseccccercecesessuceccessacs 

Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on hand............. 


1,318,214 51 
Ses Donate, Mbcomber Si, WG... .. .00000ccbecncscssccqnmnes cacqeocecesocececeds chee soe. O31,734,084 41 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing Policies -» 26,231,141 © 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities.....................00006 encsees $5,503,793 41 


Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve.............:.0.-.000+ eevee 
New Business in 1876, 7,398 Policies assuring 
Outstanding Risks. .............-+ 

From the undivided surplus. exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Vinanes Committee for contin- 
gencies, reversionary dividends will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on py American Experience Table, the 

EO. 


legal standard of the State of New York. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN Cism.  { Actuaries. 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief 
Examiner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months,) concludes 


as follows: 

“ The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character pot the Sepestotentens 
believes that no corporation doing #n insurance business has Been subjected erer tests th: ~~ 
Society has, nothing having been taken for granted, but ev m, both of nosets ana Habiltties, co 
scientiously and exhaustively scrutimzed. To accomplish th a a fores of ten persone. under the Uniet 
Examiner of the Department, has been steadily engaged for nearly three mont The Superintenden 
is much gratified at being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete i 
vency of the Institution; and thatif the same energy and ability are aispiayed in its management and 
conduct from this time, as in the past, a career of solid nace a prosperity LO ag it. 

” 


The Report of a Committee of Policy-holders and esc of Policy-holders (after 
an examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of 
. ability and oe.  ~ ite 
$32. assets, 


experts and accountants; concludes as follows: 
“ The business of this Society has been conducted with ene ae 

d about 000 

ron the 


leled growth since incorporated in 1859, counting, as it does, near! y 
surplus profits, according to the Soctety’s statement, shows uncommon industry aay v 

of ite chief officers and directors, and in the opinionof oe Committee places the Equitabie 
Assurance Society in the tront rank of institutions of its kind 


* All of which is respectfully submitted. 
‘E. D. MORG AN cu »RN EL Ws, x. BLISS, MORRIS K. JESUP, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, FRANCKLYN, J. M. MORRISON, 
CH ARL ES 8. SMIVH, B S. SHERMAN, ¥. D. TAPPEN.” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Committee 
of Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders, have been printed, in pamphiet 
form, and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout 


the United States and Canada. 
The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


“ The thorough investigation-into the affairs and you. of the E fe A 

by the Insurance Department of the State .f New York, and by a Committee of Policy-holders and 
Representatives of Policy-holders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the wah sit aminations 
by the Stanaing and Special Committees of the Board ot Directors. 

‘Ip presenting the Report of the Society, for 1876, the Finance Committee sta 
ing that year given much attention and labor to the consideration of the system a 1d 
of the Society 1s conducted and its expenses regul ; and haved enfu of oe rules 
and methods for bringing down the expenses of the Society to, and a a the: same at, the low 
standard consistent with the greatest eficiency in the administration of ite affairs. 

‘The undivided surplus fund of the Soctety is much larger than is Soquisite for the continuance of 
dividends to policy holders without diminution, and in order to guard against even unexpected depre- 


ciation in investments the committee have— 
solved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of phe. my 4 Ra ~ ag h- us be withheld from 
Board, to cover any 


division among pulicy-holders until! the further order of this Co: 
possible loss arising from the vaiue of real eatate and other ham ey 
‘The Equitable Life Assurance Society has, during the past six months (a a ported 60 unexampied 4 
pression in business and finance), undergone, through its own Committees. the Insurance Department 
of the State and a Policy-holders’ Committee, examinations, oi thoro ——— of detail and scrutiny 
in all departments of its affairs, unprecedented in the history of corpo 
a . RLBUT, 
gy te at A 
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“ GEO. T. ADEE, WM. H. FOGG, 
JAMES LOW, GEv. D. MORGAN, RT, 
PARKER HANDY, 


H. F. SPAULDING, 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HORACE PORTER. ASHRRL OC REEN. 
SIMEON FITCH, AYMAN CROW. 
E. LAMBERT. STEPHEN Bg BILLIPs. 
THOMAS A Sines LE. 


HENRY B. HYDE. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. 

E D. MORG AN. 
B F “RANDOLPH. 
ALANSON TRASK. 
PARKER HANDY. 
JOHN SLOANE. 
JOHN A, ag Fee 
GEORGE H. STUART. 
ROB’T ee KENNEDY. 
JOHN JONES. 
CYRUS OW FLELD. 
B. WILLIAMSON. 
WILLIAM WALKER. 
HENRY DAY. 
JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
BENJAMIN E. BATES. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D../ 
EDWARD CURTIS, M.D., Medical Examiners. 
SAMUEL BORROWE. Secretary. 
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THOMAS 8S. YOUNG. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. 
ROBERT BLISS. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. 
DANIEL D. LORD. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. 





E. W. SCOTT, Sup’t of Agencies, 


The above Medals present an array of irrefutable testimony in favor of the following named goods, 
= s wertny of the ny ry consideration of ail who want the best and most economical; each medal 
oard of Scientific and Disinterested Jurors. No greater evidence 

Cc ts of the Manutacturers can add nothing thereto. 
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DuRYEAS’ SATIN GLOSS STARCH. 


IN SIX POUND BOXES AND ONE POUND PAPERS. 


Try it. Gives a BEAUTIFUL, WHITE and GLOSSY FINISH, besides, 
renders Fabrics very Durable. No other Starch so easily 
used, or so ECONOMICAL. 


USE IT ONCE, AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER. 


DURYEAS' IMPROVED CORN STARCH, 


Manufactured, by a greatly improved precess, from the Bex«t Selected 
Indian Cern, and Warranted Perfectly Pure. 


Pronounced by Jurors of Great International Exposition, Paris, 1867, 


TO BE THE 


“‘PERFECTION OF QUALITY.” 


A trial will insure its popularity everywhere. None genuine without “ Duryeas’”’ on every package. 


BE SURE “DURYEAS’” IS ON EVERY PACKAGE. 


For Sale by ali Grocers! 


Before purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Samples 
and REDUCED Price-List of 
ENT 


ASBESTOS 


ATERIALS 


FOCEIRS, with white Fire-Prooy Coating, for steep or flat roofs.—The coolest, most durable, and 


only re aS ie Roofing made. Easily applied by any one. Costs only half as much as tin. 
pee Treive newest shades, ready for use. Guaranteed in every respect equal to the bes 
u is ae § for all purposes, and more durable than any others for outside work. 
s v .—The most effective and economical in use. 


Self-lubricating, Indestructible, All sizes. ASBESTOS BOA RD. 








—FIRE AND ACID PROOF PAINTS, CEMENTS, FEL‘S, &c. 
ro eese materials are prepares wont for wes. moet ane oomnadt 4 2. oe a aan for all climates 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
tA BRA a, ges gree St.s POW NIE, TRAIN 
olumb TR T. %. -J. KiRKW DUD, 
wget iy rie mmr eehnn wig ater tre 
THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 
As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the fol!owing 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 
06 West New York ; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, 11. ; 210 South 
'o. 2 North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 
Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 


be castly applied by any one 
87 Maiden i New York. 
‘oo or sale Db: 
Sofcnge sf. bun bce & pout iss Ce v.C AN & SKie., New Orleans; 
MANUFACTURE 
Branch Factories will abundantly testify : 
St., 
Third St., %. Louis, Mo., and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, 
Please state paper you.saw thie in. 
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“HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER.” 


\ E shall begin next week a series of arti- 

cles on *‘ How to Spend the Summer,” 
furnished by a variety of contributors, who will 
write out of their own experience. In these 
articles they will furnish some advice to those 
who have a summer to spend, showing them how 
they may do it healthfully, so as to come back 
from their vacation with better blood, better 
muscle and better brains. They will suggest 
methods expensive and:inexpensive ; all the way 
from yachting, which costs rather more than 
housekeeping, to pedestrianism, which costs 
little beside shoe leather. And they will afford 
enjoyable excursions to the great majority who 
spend their summer at home and take their ex- 
cursions by proxy. We mean to make the 
Christian Union an essential as well as an agree- 
able companion for the dog-days ; and we think 
that a paper which gives to its readers, for their 
summer company, such writers as Rev. Mr. 
Murray, Dr. Crosby, Dr. Tyng, Jr., Gail Ham- 
ilton, ** H. H.,” ‘* Ik Marvel,” and the like, may 
justly claim that it has done something toward 
solving the problem How to Spend the Summer 
enjoyably. Wegive below a list of contributors 
and the contributions promised : 

Camping Out. By Rev. W. H. H. Murray. 

Yachting. By Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., 
D.D. x 

Pedestrianism. By Howard Crosby, D.D. 

The White Mountains. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Summer on a‘Farm. By Donald G. Mitchell, 
(Ik Marvel.) 

A Short Trip to Europe. By Austin Abbott, 

Summer Schools. By Rev. E. P. Thwing. 

Summering in Colorado, By H. H. 

Summer Camp-Meetings. By Rey. Lyman 
Abbott. 

Canoeing. By the Commodore of the N. Y. 
Canoe Club. 

Summer Cottage Housekeeping. By a Cot- 
tage Housekeeper. 

How to Stay at Home Without Grumbling. 
By Gail Hamilton. 


Delightful weather. Yes! But also danger- 
ous weather. Take down your stoves and put 
up your summer pieces early, so that you cannot 
take the chill off the sitting-room mornings and 
evenings; eat heartily, much meat and little 
vegetables; do not lessen the breakfast because 
you have no appetite; push your children’s 
flagging brains vigorously at school, eight to ten 
hours a day, and sharply repress their truant 
longings for the fields; wear your overcoat Mon- 
day in the middle of the day because it is easier 
worn than carried, and Tuesday leave it at 
home . go without it after sunset in the cool 
of the evening because 1t was so hot yesterday ; 
repress your inclination to sleep, call yourself 
‘* lazy,” and spur yourself as to your full modi- 
cum of work—and the chances are ten to one 
that you will have the doctor in the house be- 
fore mid-summer—perhaps the undertaker. 


The death of Edward Seymour, of Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., enforces anew an oft-enforced 
lesson. By his works he was known to many 
who never knew his name. He was a man of 
great natural capacity for culture; was a grad- 
uate of Yale College ; became at an early age 
the literary editor of the New York ‘* Times” 
under Mr. Raymond ; gave that paper a high 
reputation for its literary criticisms, and left it 
in 1868 to become connected with the house of 
Charles Scribner & Co. before Mr. Charles 
Scribner’s death. He did anonymously a great 
amount of literary work in connection with the 
house, his last being the preparation of the ad- 
mirable edition of Canon Kingsley’s life. The 
peculiar literary character of the house was 
largely due to his personal taste and influence. 
He died at the age of forty-three, of overwork ; 
he had acceded to the doctor’s council and was 
going away for rest, when he was stricken down 
with congestion of the brain and died in three 
days. New York city isa Minotaur. It selects 
the noblest and best men for its victims. 


Two weeks have passed since the Russian 
advance crossed the Pruth and by a brilliant 
forced march on roads heavy with spring rains 
seized the important positions about Galatz 
where the railroad for a few miles skirts the 
Danube. Since that time, hindered by floods 
and heavy rains, the army has made no marked 
progress. At this writing it is massing so as to 
strike the river in force near Silistria, probably 
between that placeand Rustchuk. Seme harm- 
less artillery practice at long range has occurred 
on the Lower Danube, and the Turkish Admiral, 
Hobart Pasha, a retired English naval officer, ran 
his flagship past the Russian batteries at night, 
keeping so close to the shore that the gunners 
could not depress their pieces enough to hit him. 
This trick he learned as a blockade runner during 
our war, and we may therefore feel a moderate 
degree of national pride in the exploit. In Asia 
more progress has been made, and several minor 
engagements have occurred. The Russian 
cavalry has cut the telegraph between Kars and 
Erzroum, besides harassing the enemy wherever 
found within a radius of thirty miles. Kars is 





now invested by a Russian force under General 





Milikoff, and the Turkish field army under 
Mukhtar Pasha has, it is supposed, fallen back 
upon Erzroum, leaving a garrison of 10,000 to 
15,000 men at Kars to stand a siege.’ The 
Turkish fleet has bombarded a few minor Rus- 
sian towns on the Black Sea. it is rumored 
that the Russians have in reserve some formid- 
able torpedo boats, which are expected to destroy 
the Turkish fleet. 


The danger of a general European war in- 
creases. It is true that the rumored occupation 
of Bosnia by Austria may not of itself lead to 
any hostilities between that country and Russia; 
but the anti-Russian feeling in Great Britain 
is evidently on the increase. The London 
‘* Times,” which has been Conservative, shows 
signs of a change of policy; and even the ‘* Daily 
News,” which has been the foremost of the 
dailies in creating the anti-Turkish feeling, de- 
clares that England must prevent Russia from 
taking possession of Constantinople at all haz- 
ards. The Liberals have not the courage of 
convictions ; and the resolutions of Mr. Glad- 
stone, which are under debate this week, and 
which emphatically declare that the sympathies 
of England are with Russia, are almost sure to 
divide the party and to be lost by a large ma- 
jority. Meanwhile the Government is prepar- 
ing the navy for action, and the Russians are 
preparing on the Baltic coast for a possible at- 
tack. 


The English papers bring us a stirring ac- 
count of a remarkable disaster and rescue in 
one of the mines of Wales. We have read no 
more sensational story for a long time. On 
Wednesday, the 11th of April, as the men were 
on the point of leaving work, the roar of rush- 
ing water was heard, and the galleries and tun- 
nels suddenly began to fill with water from an 
abandoned and flooded mine. Fourteen men 
were imprisoned by the flood, in a rising gallery 
where the air held back the water just as it does 
in the case of an inverted tumbler. A volun- 
teer force was at once organized for their rescue. 
By knockings on the wall the location of the 
prisoners was made known to the rescuing party. 
One hundred and twenty feet of rock had to be 
cut through inorder to reach them. The inter- 
vening water had first to be pumped out, and it 
was not until the fifth day that the work of dig- 
ging could be begun. ‘This was carried on for 
five days at the peril of life from rising water 
and from gas. Once an eruption of gas took 
place and the working party had to run for their 
lives. A great crowd gathered about the open- 
ing of the mine, the state of the work was dis- 
cussed in Parliament, and not only the public 
were kept advised of its progress through the 
press, but the Queen and many of the leading 
men of the kingdom by private telegrams. At 
length, after ten days’ imprisonment, with no 
other sustenance than the dirty water of the 
mine and the grease of a “ew candles, the pris- 
oners were taken from their cell. Of the four- 
teen four only remained unaccounted for, 
undoubtedly imprisoned in some other gallery 





from which there was no escape. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 
HIS is auniversary week. But the church 
no longer marches like an army with»banu- 
ners, and nothing remains to remind us of the 
old gatherings except the calendar, an occasional 
item in the daily paper, and an unusual propor- 
tion of “‘ reports.” But if the societies have 
less to say they find apparently quite as much 
to do. We gather from advance statements 
kindly furnished to us for that purpose a brief 
statement of the work of three of the principal 
societies. 

The National Temperance Society has pub- 
lished sixty different books and tracts; among 
them seven additions to their Sunday-school 
library, which now aggregates seventy-seven vol- 
umes. 
$12,000; has distributed over a million pages of 
temperance literature; reports as total receipts 
for the year upwards of $40,000; recalls as evi- 
dence of the growing interest in the cause of 
temperance the work of Mr. Moody and his 
co-laborers in the West and in New England 
among the inebriates; the Reform Club move- 
ment; the organization of the women’s temper- 
ance unions all over the Jand; the International 
Temperance Conference in Philadelphia; and 
the International Medical Congress which ren- 
dered a nearly unanimous verdict against the 
use of alcohol as a food. 

The American Tract Society reports that it 
has issued 132 new publications during the year, 
of which 31 are volumes and 13 are in foreign 
languages. In addition it publishes six period- 
icals, of which two are in German, and two 
weeklies are illustrated. The work of periodi- 
cal publication is to some extent taking the place 
of tracts, and the society is doing wisely in thus 
adapting itself to the wants of the time. It has 
209 colporteurs in the field, each of whom is, in 
fact, an undenominational missionary, doing a 
house-to-house work in regions where there are 
few or no churches. Its receipts for the year 
have been $441,198.26. 

The American Home Missionary Society has 
in commission #96 missionaries ; supplies over 
2,000 congregations and missiovary stations ; 
ministers to 86,000 Sunday-school scholars ; has 
organized 72 churches, over one-third of which 
have become self-supporting and thus a means 
of support to others. It reports 181 revivals of 
religion in connection with its work, and, as 
nearly as can be estimated, over 5,300 additions 
to the church on profession. Owing to the hard 
times its receipts have fallen behind those of 
last year about $16,000. If any one of our read- 
ers wants to put some money “* where it will do 
the most good,” he cannot do better than send 
a remittance to this society. 








OUR TEMPERANCE LAWS. 


T is now tolerably certain that po material 
change will be made in the liquor laws of 
this State by the Legislature at the present ses- 
sion. A bill has indeed passed the Senate pro- 
viding that the acts of Excise Commissioners 
shall be made !egal up to date, but that from 
this time forward no liquor-selling shall be per- 
mitted contrary to the laws of 1857. The effect 
of this bill, if it passes the House, will be to 
exempt Excise Commissioners from prosecution 
for illegal licenses in the past; but it will not 
exempt them from prosecution if they continue 
to grant illegal licenses in the future. For the 
information of those of our readers who desire 
to know what they can do to check the liquor 
traffic in their respective communities, and who 
do not believe that liquor is more important or 
should be more free than bread, meat and pota- 
toes, we give the following concise summary of 
the laws of this State on this subject. 
Practically we possess a local option law. 
Each town elects Excise Commissioners, to 
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whom is entrusted the granting of all licenses. 
No Excise Board is, obliged’ by the laws ever to 
give a ron It is, entitely in their discretion 
to gra hold from every applicant. If, 
therefore, in any town the total abstinemce men 
are nee they have. simply 

Board @f total abstinence Excise Commi 

and ition is established’im that town. 

Three kinds of piogipes are ee fodier 
the law: 

i a Propane to sell intoxicating liquors by 
smal] measure, notto be drank on the premises. 
The licensee must execute a bond in the penal 
sum of $500 that he will not suffer the liquors 
so sold to be drank on his premises. 

II. Licevse to persons, not innkeepers, to sell 
ale and beer to be drank on the premises, but 
not to sell other intoxicating drinks. 

III. License to sell liquors and wines to be 
drank on the premises; but no such license can 
be granted except on a petition of twenty free- 
holders; the applicant must give a bond to keep 
an orderly bouse; and be must have hotel ac- 
commodation for man and beast. No license 
can be granted under any circumstances to any 
man not an hotel-keeper to sell anything except 
wine and beer to be drank on the premises. 

Any Excise Commissioner who authorizes a 
license to any person in violation of the law, as 
to a person of well known bad character, or to 
an applicant without a petition of the twenty 
free-holders, or who has not adequate hotel ac- 
commodations, renders himself liable to arrest 
and punishment for misdemeanor. He may 
be arrested at once, taken before the Justices of 
the Peace, and either convicted or held for 
trial. 

Any retailer convicted of violating the law, 
as by selling to a minor under eighteen, or to 
an habitual drunkard, or on Sunday, or on elec- 
tion days, has his license revoked, and is not 
allowed to receive another for three years. 

There is no longer any question in respect to 
the validity of the law. It has been established 
by a decision of the Court of Appeals, and that 
decision is final. 

Now, then, the law-and-order men of the 
State of New York have the means put in their 
hands to secure a reasonable restraint of the 
liquor traffic. If they do not do this the fault 
ig simply their own. We do not need any more 
law; we simply need an enforcement of the 
present law. Most of the Excise Boards meet 
in the spring. The first thing for the temper- 
ance men in any community to do is to be pres- 
ent at the meeting of the Excise Board, examine 
the applications, and insist, without threatening 
and without fear, that no licenses be granted 
except according to the terms of the law. If 
licenses are granted in spite of the law they 
have then simply to prosecute the Excise Com- 
missioners. If liquor is sold without license 
they have simply to inaugurate a prosecution of 
the liquor dealers. If they are skillful they can 
easily discover the offense; if they are unskillful 
they can easily find others who will do detective 
work for them. Captain Oliver Cotter. of 
Brooklyn, under whose efficient services a third 
of the drinking places of Brooklyn have been 
closed as illegal, is at the service of the temper- 
ance men of ‘the State. If, in any community, 
they desire to proceed to the enforcement of 
these laws, but do not know what steps to take, 
they have simply to invite his presence and co- 
operation, and to give him reasonable assurance 
of -the nevessary pecuniary and moral] support. 
Let us have a short cessation of temperance 
tirades against laws and law makers and law 
breakers, and a little vigorous action in en- 
forcing the laws which we already have against 
the law breakers. ‘This will give the temperance 
men abundant outlet for all their energy, and 
abundant ‘use forall their fands. And it is a 
kind of work in which they may count confi- 





dently on the sympathy, if not the co-operation, 
of men who will never vote a prohibition ticket, 
or even sign a total abstinence pledge. 
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THE HOME AND THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


HAT can the Sanday-school do for the 
" home ? This involves another question, 
What does the home want of the Sunday-school ? 
\ There are many homes that simply want the 
Snnday-school to take care of the children on 
Sunday afternoon. The father has been busy 
all the week ; has submitted, with good or bad 
grace, as the case may be, to the penance of a 
sermon ; has shared with relish in the domestic 
celebration of the day by a hearty participation 
in the Sunday dinner ; and desires to complete 
his religious ritualism by an uninterrupted after- 
noon nap. The mother has had the care of the 
children from Monday morning to Saturday 
night ; she finds them never so obstreperous as 
on Sunday afternoon, when the steam which is 
denied liberty to work itself off in ordinary 
methods makes vent for itself by sundry and 
various explosions ; and she is equally desirous 
to get them out of the house on such terms as 
she may. This home wants of the Sunday- 
school merely an attractive, entertaining institu- 
tion, sufficiently religious to satisfy the require- 
ments of the conscience of society. For this 
home, therefore, the Sunday-schoo] needs to 
provide those elements which will give the chil- 
dren *‘a good time ” for an hour and a half on 
Sunday afternoon—music, banners, a decorated 
room with flowers; agreeable companions; a lit- 
tle time for social conversation; a speaker, now 
and then, who can tell good stories, with not 
too obvious or personal a moral ; a superintend- 
ent whois nevercross; teachers who are ‘‘jolly;” 
a library of books with very gilt bindings, pretty 
pictures, and stories sufficiently sensational to 
vie with those which the week-day circulating 
library affords. In the summer a picnic or two, 
in the winter a sleigh-ride, a Christmas tree or a 
stereopticon exhibition, complete the parapher- 
nalia of such a Sunday-school, and furnish all 
that is desired by such a household. If this is 
all that some Sanday-schools furnish it is, be- 
cause this is all that many households require. 

There are, again, other households that want 
their children decently instructed in Bible his- 
tory, biography, geography, manners and cus- 
toms, and the like. The Bible is a more 
important book in literature than Homer or 
Shakespeare. ‘To be ignorant of its contents 
shows a deplorable lack of ‘‘ culture.” One is 
not decently educated who does not at least 
know something in respect to the size, the char- 
acter and the productions of Palestine, the life 
and the laws of Moses, the adventures and the 
poetry of David, the literature of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, the voyages and travels of Paul, and 
the marvelous life of Jesus of Nazareth. Pa- 
rents who take pride in the education of their 
children, and who ure aware that the public 
school, or even the private school, gives them 
little or no instruction in the Bible and Biblical 
literature, look to the Sunday school to supply 
this deficiency. 

For such a household, therefore. the Sunday 
school must be a school, not a Sunday ‘* sociable”; 
it must have competent teachers; black-boards, 
maps and atlases; a teachers’ library and a 
teachers’ meeting; a superintendent who at least 
knows something about the Bible; a corps of 
teachers who are familiar with the latest and 
best methods of Sunday-school instruction; a 
systematic course of Bible study; end for speak- 
ers men who are not mere story-tellers, but are 
also Biblical lecturers. In other words, it must 
farnish a curriculum of Biblical study. And 
this is, in truth, as high an ideal as is often 
reached by Sunday schools that are regarded by 
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others, or at least that regard themselves, as 
models. 

We are inclined to think, however, that a still 
larger proportion of households desire of the 
Sunday-school something that shall give to their 
children a riper and better developed moral life. 
It is inconvenient to have children that will dis- 
obey, that are rude, that are quarrelsome, that 
will lie, and that will, on occasion, even steal. It 
brings disrepute upon the family to have chil- 
dren that are audacious Sabbath-breakers or tru- 
ants, or are given to any of those childhood vices 
which infringe upon social order and decorum. 
The father is too busy to take care of the moral 
life of his children. He has horses, and cows, 
and pigs, bank stocks, clients, patients, dry- 
goods, various other more precious commod- 
ities, and he must leave his children to the 
care of attendants. The mother, also, is too 
busy to care for the consciences of her chil- 
dren and their moral life. It is necessary to 
provide frills and flounces and tucks for the 
girls, and hats and jackets and trowsers and 
shirts for the boys, and bread and cake and pies 
and puddings for both. Moreover, the girls 
must be taught the laws of etiquette, and the 
boys the requirements of industry. Clearly the 
overtaxed parents must leave the care of the 
conscience and of the moral life to other in- 
structors. Division of labor is the secret of 
success. What more natural division of labor 
than that which limits parental care to the body 
and relinquishes moral education to the Sunday- 
school ? 

Such a household, therefore, desires of the 
Sunday-school an institution which, while it 
may entertain or even instruct the children, 
will also do something to make them, if not bet- 
ter, at all events more endurable in the heme 
circle. The Sunday-school, to meet the wants 
of such patrons, must be at least a school of 
morals. It must teach, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal, 
thou shalt not lie, thou shalt not be disobe- 
dient.” It must erect a suitable Mount Sinai 
and bring the children every Sunday afternoon 
to the foot of it. It must furnish them with 
two tables of stone, such as they can carry with 
them in their daily life. If it does this, if the 
children are made more respectful in deport- 
ment, more courteous in behavior, more re- 
spectful to their superiors, and more obedient 
to the general laws and principles of morality 
which bind society together, it serves all the 
purposes which such parents require of it. If 
it does this, and also gives the father and mother 
a quiet Sunday afternoon, and the children some 
little instruction in respect to the history and 
geography of the Bible, it does all that a great 
majority of the patrons of the Sunday-school 
expect, or perhaps even desire. 

Is this all? Oh, Christian fathers and moth- 
ers and teachers, is this all? Too often all! 
But surely there is something higher and more 
sacred, a deeper need, a more sacred supply. 
Every Sunday-school should bea Gospel garden, 
every teacher a Gospel preacher. The true ob- 
ject of the Sunday-school is not merely to enter- 
tain, nor to instruct, nor even to develop the 
moral life. Its object is to bring our children to 
a knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, and toa 
love of, and faith in, Him; to implant in them 
that spiritual life which is the source and spring 
of all true and permanent moral life; to bring 
the little ones to Christ that he may take them 
in His arms and bless them; to make them 
Christ’s disciples. In doing this it serves, not 
asa substitute for home instruction, but in co- 
Operation with home instructors. The home 
that desires the Sunday-school to do this will 
not be satisfied with one which merely keeps 
noisy children quiet for an hour and a half on 
Sunday afternoon; nor with one which sends 
them home with Bible lessons learned; nor with 
one which teaches the children a decent regard 








to the proprieties of social morality. It will 
desire a Sunday-school that shall do for the 
children what the church should do for the 
adults. If it really desires this it will co-operate 
with the Sunday-school. The father and the 
mother will know what lessons their children are 
studying, and will aid them in this study. They 
will know who are their teachers and what in- 
fluence those teachers are exerting over them. 
They will come, at times, into the Sunday- 
school that, by their presence, they may encour- 
age the progress of their children. Above all, 
they will furnish the Sunday-school with an 
atmosphere of prayer, in the which, living and 
moving, and having its being, it will develop a 
spiritual life that never can be developed in a 
prayerless atmosphere. 

It is true in the moral realm as in the com- 
mercial that the demand creates the supply. 
The Sunday-school is generally what the homes 
make it. 








NOTES. 


—We publish this week the first of two articles 
on tenement houses, from the pen of Roger 8. 
Tracy, M.D., Sanitary Inspector of the New York 
Board of Health. 

—Next week the answer to the Prize Puzzle will 
be published, and the successful competitors an- 
nounced. Weare very well content with the evi- 
dences of the interest the puzzle has excited, 
though its intrinsic difficulty has limited the num- 
ber of answers received. 


—The colored people of Virginia have inaugu- 
rated a movement for the establishment of an 
Industrial Institution in order to educate and in- 
struct colored children in the mechanic arts. 
They have purchased property in Richmond, and 
are making vigorous efforts to raise the necessary 
funds to pay forit. The property purchased con- 
sists of an acre of ground on Moore Street, with 
three substantial buildings. The price paid was 
$5,500. It is proposed in these buildings to start 
first a printing office, afterwards shoemaking, 
tailoring, cabinet-making, and such other trades 
as will give promise of being self-sustaining. The 
colored people have raised among themselves a 
sum sufficient to make the necessary repairs and 
improvements in the buildings and fit them for 
work. Mr. John Oliver is now in this city en- 
deavoring to complete the fund for the purchase 
money. A little over $3,000 has already been 
raised; a little over $3,000 is still needed. We 
have looked over Mr. Oliver’s letters and papers, 
and we have no hesitation in commending him 
and the cause which he represents to the Chris- 
tian public. Among the contributors to his fund 
are ex-President Grant, President Hayes, Chief- 
Justice Waite, and both the present mayor and the 
ex-mayor of Richmond. He and his work are also 
indorsed by John M. Langston, Vice-President of 
Howard University, Frederick Douglas, R. M. 
Manly, late Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Richmond, Henry A. Wise, and many of the lead- 
ing clergy of the city. 

—Western Pennsylvania objects to the removal 
of Rev. A. A. Hodge from the Alleghany Semi- 
nary to succeed his father as Professor of Theology 
at Princeton. ‘‘ Why,” says a Presbyterian con- 
temporary, ‘‘should a strong seminary lay its 
hands upon one comparatively weak by enticing 
away one of its professors who has given its 
seminary much of its character?” Have our Pres- 
byterians never heard of the aphorism, ‘‘To him 
that hath shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath” ? 


—The Indian ‘‘Christian Herald” comes to us 
with Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s article on ‘‘ Stephen, the 
First Martyr,” taken from our columns, with 
credit to Mrs. Stowe but none to the Christian 
Union. This is not the kind of honesty which a 
‘‘ Christian Herald” should be preaching to the 
heathen of India. 

—In London the policemen average only seven 
arrests apiece, and only one person in fifty-three 
is arrested. Very slow that! Here in New York 
we have one chance in eleven of being arrested, 
and our police officers average thirty-six arrests 
apiece. Under these circumstances it is well to 
remember that a very large proportion of the 
men who ought to have been arrested in London, 
Paris, Vienna, and the other big foreign towns, 
have been sent over here for us to take care of, 
and we are trying to do it after a blundering 
fashion. 





THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 
Il.—HOW THE WAR BEGAN. 


REVOLT in the summer of 1875 in the prov- 

ince of Herzegovina was the beginning of 
the war, the end of which will not improbably 
involve all Europe, not impossibly large portions 
of Asia. 

Turkey in Europe is composed almost wholly of 
Christian provinces ; that is, of provinces in which 
a majority of the population is nominally Chris- 
tian—Greek, Armenian, Roman Catholic. Some 
of these provinces possess an independent govern- 
ment of theirown ; others are governed by pashas 
appointed from Constantinople ; but all are tribu- 
tary to the Porte, Christian Turkey is modeled after 
ancient Rome; the pasha is a worthy imitator of 
a Verres or a Felix; the taxgatherer is a lineal 
descendant of the publicans of the New Testa- 
ment. The district is farmed out by the central 
government for a fixed sum. The contractor has 
what he can make. The per centage is indeed 
fixed. It is one tenth of the produce of the fields, 
the ancient Jewish tithe. But the tax-collector is 
also the assessor. He fixes the value of the prop- 
erty to be taxed. If the Christian assents to the 
valuation it is at onee doubled. If he remon- 
strates he is insulted. If he resists he is flogged, 
and his crops are carried away before his eyes. If 
he lives in one of the more civilized districts of 
the Empire he may indeed appeal to the courts 
for redress. But pending the litigation he cannot 
gather his crops. If he wins the suit he returns 
to his home to find his ungathered grain gone to 
waste in the fields, his fruits rotting under the 
vines and trees. If he lives.in any of the more re- 
mote districts of the Empire the tax-gatherer is 
judge and jury. The Christian may count himself 
fortunate if only his crops are carried off. Not in- 
frequently his boys are seized to be sold into slav- 
ery, or his girls to be sold to a Turkish harem. 

It was an exceptionally brutal outrage of this 
description that gave rise to the Herzegovinan 
revolt. It spread rapidly throughout the district. 
Long years of oppression had goaded the people 
into desperation. The local magistrates and their 
retainers were driven from the tields and com- 
pelled to seek protection in the fortifications. 
Success added recruits to the camps of the insurg- 
ents. The revolt became a revolution. The 
rising began in July. By the middle of Septem 
ber it had already assumed such proportions that 
the foreign consuls at Constantinople organized a 
commission and sent it through the disturbed 
districts, in a vain hope to pacify the insurgents, 
and at the same time to discover and inaugurate 
some reforms that would make Mohammedan rule 
more tolerable. From the first the representa- 
tives of European governments on the ground 
perceived that a flame of war in Turkey would 
almost inevitably spread to Russia, Austria, Ger- 
many, perhaps to France, Italy and England. 

The Porte was ready to make promises; but the 
Herzegovinan peasantry were not ready to trust 
them. They had suffered bitter experience of the 
value of a Turk’s promise to a Christian. To every 
persuasion their reply was simply, We prefer ex- 
termination to submission. We will have self- 
government, or we will die! 

Meanwhile the current of race and religious 
sympathy had communicated itself to the neigh- 
boring provinces of Montenegro and Servia. 
Montenegro is on the south, Servia on the east, of 
Herzegovina. They each possess an independent 
government. But each is tributary to the Porte. 
The people of both provinces hate the Turk with 
a most cordial hatred. In squads and companies 
Servians and Montenegrins swelled the ranks of 
the Herzegovinan rebels. Filibustering expedi- 
tions made incursions into Turkish territory. 
Fugitives from Herzegovina sought refuge in 
each of the contiguous provinces. The Turks, in 
their pursuit, did not stop to inquire carefully 
where the border was. Prince Milano, of Servia, 
complained of Turkish violations of his border. 
They were not stopped ; in truth, they could not 
be. His own people grew more and more restless. 
It is said that their restlessness was increased by 
unscrupulous Russian emissaries. It is very pos- 
sible. There is some doubt whether Russia has 
sought this war or has been compelled to it. There 
is no doubt that Russians have been impatient 
for its coming. 

The rapid spread of the revolt soon alarmed the 
European courts. The unexpected weakness of 
Turkey alarmed them still more. Three months 
after the breaking out of the insurrection Turkey 
bad announced that she should pay half the inter- 
est on her debt in coupons. Three months later 
these bonds had fallen to 17 cents on the dollar. 
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There is no mercury so sensitive as the money mar- 
ket. The consuls had failed in their attempted 
arbitration. Their principals took the matter up. 

In January, 1876, Austria submitted to the 
other European Powers a note of certain proposed 
reforms in Turkish administration, as a means of 
pacifying the insurgents and securing peace. The 
proposal came to nothing; but it led to further 
negotiations. In May following Prince Gortscha- 
koff, of Russia, Count Andrassy, of Austria, and 
Prince Bismarck, of Germany, met in Berlin and 
endeavored to agree on a basis for the settlement 
of the Eastern question. The deliberation was 
long; the result was the famous Berlin Note. 
This Note was based on and followed the sug- 
gestious proposed by Austria three months 
before. It formed the basis of the final agree- 
ment of the Great Powers in Constantinople 
eleven months later. All its required reforms the 
Porte would have been ready to promise; but it 
also required guarantees. It called for the con- 
firmation by the Porte of a Superintending Com- 
mission, to be appointed by the Powers, to carry 
out the promised reforms. England refused to 
unite in this Note. Turkey refused to accede to it. 

But the conference was not in vain. Its at- 
tempt and its failure excited a marvelous, appa- 
rently a malignant, influence on the destiny of 
the East. If England had united her voice with the 
voices ef Germany, Austria and Russia, it is hardly 
possible that Turkey woald have dared all Eu- 
rope. The guarantees would have been conceded ; 
the reforms would have been instituted ; the gov- 
ernment of the Christian provinces would have 
been made endurable; the ‘‘sick man” would 
have had a new lease of life; the immediate 
danger of war would have been avoided. 

This at least is probable. The failure of the 
Berlin Conference produced directly the opposite 
effect. It gave courage to both Christians and 
Mohammedans ; the courage of despair to the op- 
pressed, the courage of hope to the oppressor. 

The failure of the Berlin Conference was a pub- 
lic notice to the Slavs of Turkey that they could 
rely,on no foreign intervention. They understood 
its significance. The people of Montenegro and 
Servia could be held in check no longer. Stand 
idly by and see their brethren slain, the country 
devastated, the children sold into slavery, the wives 
and daughters given to the harem of the Turks, 
they would not. Princes Nitika and Milano had 
the alternative, to enter on the defense of their 
Christian neighbors or to abdicate. Prince Mila- 
no declared war against Turkey July Ist ; Prince 
Nitika on thefollowingday. In his proclamation 
of war the latter assigned as one reason for his 
action the failure of the Berlin Conference. 

In this declaration of war these two Provinces 
were leading a forlorn hope. The navy of Turkey 
is second only to that of England. Fatalism en- 
forces the courage of her soldiery. She can put 
600,000 men into the field. Even Russia has 
hesitated long before venturing to attack her. 
Against this power, inferior in military resources 
only to the greatest of the European Powers, Ser- 
via could put into the field, reserves and all, but 
80,000 men, Montenegro less than 30,000. And 
neither the troops of Servia nor those of Monte- 
negro, as the result showed, were adequately 
disciplined. It is doubtful whether even the fear 
of domestic revolution would have induced the 
Princes of these Provinces to declare war. But 
they had reason to have confidence in the support 
of the Russian people if not of the Russian gov- 
ernment. The command of the Servian army was 
given to a Russian general, Tchernaieff. 

The failure of European intervention not only 
precipitated war by nerving the Christians with 
the courage of despair, it also took from the 
Porte the healthful fear of Europe which had 
hitherto restrained it. 

The ecclesiastics of Mohammedanism are its 
most audacious defenders. Their religious faith 
converis their hatred of Christians into a passion- 
ate fanaticism. While the Berlin Conference was 
still going on, the 20,000 Softas of Constantinople 
rose in revolt against the Turkish administration 
and demanded the dismissal of the Grand Vizier. 
He was dismissed. They next demanded the de- 
thronement of the Sultan. He was powerless to 
resist. He abdicated on the 29th of May; five 
days later he died. The authorities reported that 
he had committed suicide. There is nothing how- 
ever in the religion of the Mussulman to make us 
regard him as incapable of either lying or assas- 
sination. 

At the same time a new spirit was infused into 
the military campaign of the Turks. It had not 
been notable for its humanity before. The first 
Turkish Commissioner entrusted with the sup- 





pression of the insurrection had given to ‘every 
believer in Mohammed the right to arrest whom- 
soever he may suspect of taking part in the insur 
rection,” and had declared that ‘‘ whoever shelters 
an insurgent as well as he who is sheltered shall 


be put to death by the sword.” But his proclama- | 


tion had been countermanded by the government. 
The new government was embarrassed by no con- 


siderations of mercy, and by no fear of a united | 


Europe. 


ence had broken up; 


On the 20th of May the Berlin Confer- | 
on the 29th of May the | 


} 


Sultan was dethroned ; on the 4th of June he was | 
reported dead ; on the 23d of June the first report | 


of the unparalleled Bulgarian massacres reached 
the ears of English readers through the columns 
of the London *‘ Daily News.” 


| provided 


Bulgaria lies south and east of Servia; it is | 


bounded on the north by the River Danube ; on 
the south by the Balkan Mountains. A success- 
ful rising in Bulgaria would therefore have put 
the Turkish army between two fires. The insur- 
rection broke out in Bulgaria April 20th. It does 
not appear to have been a general rising. 
Bulgarians are not a military people. 
sufferers in 
combatants. 

Bashi-Bazouks is a name applied to a soldiery 


The | 
The chief | 
the Bulgarian outrages were non- | 


gathered from the wildest districts of the country | 


and the lowest haunts of the cities of the Turkish 
Empire. Gypsies and jail-birds, Turks and Cir- 


-assians, whose religion is hate, whose conscience, | 
therefore, incites rather than restrains plunder, | 


lust and passion, make up a force that is without 
personal restraint and without any responsible 
commanders. These Bashi-Bazouks wefe let loose 


in the valleys and in the helpless villages of Bul- | 


garia. 
graph a record, a picture, or even a suggestion of 
their deeds. They marched from village to vil- 
lage. They attacked only the helpless. They 
first demanded the arms of the villagers. If these 
were surrendered they plundered the village and 
ravished the women. 
was offered they burned the houses and put the 
inhabitants to the sword. Submission and resist- 
ance were alike useless. 
utterly destroyed. 
were killed. Neither age nor sex was spared. 


The Bulgarians had with incredible self-sacrifice | 
These were | 


established schools in every village. 
especial objects of attack. Into one school-house 
a hundred children were driven ; it was then fired, 
and all were consumed. 


and burned to death. In yet another two hun- 


dred girls were outraged, beheaded and their | 
Children were impaled on | 
bayonets and carried about the streets of the | 


bodies left to rot. 


towns. In one single village 1,500 unresisting men, 
women and children were put to the sword; in 
another 3,000. 


tion to the highest bidder. Subsequently the 
scenes of these massacres were visited by Mr. 
Baring, of the English Consulate, and Mr. Schuy- 
ler, of the American Consulate. The correspond- 
ent of the London ‘“ Daily News” accompanied 
them. We quote a single sentence from the 


latter’s report : ‘* The whole churchyard for three | 
feet deep was festering with dead bodies, partly | 


covered ; hands, legs, arms and heads projected 
in ghastly confusion ; I saw many little hands, 
heads and feet of children of three years of age 
and girls with heads covered with beautiful hair.” 
These are the words of an eye-witness; a trusty 
one. Even Lord Derby had finally to acknowl- 
edge the certainty of the massacres, and Disraeli 
apologized in the House of Commons for treating 
the first reports of them with flippant contempt. 


Nor is it possible to relieve the Turkish govern- | 


ment from responsibility for the policy of exter- 
mination. While these scenes were being enacted 
the Porte was endeavoring to exclude the knowl- 
edge of it from Christendom. The mails from the 
devastated district were put under restrictions ; 


It is impossible to condense into a para- | 


If any show of resistance | 


Hundreds of children were sold as | 
slaves ; young women were knocked down at auc- | 


| form. 


publication of news was prohibited ; a Constanti- | 
nople paper which gave some account of the mas- | 


sacres was suppressed; passports to travel in 


Bulgaria were obtained rarely and with difficulty. | 


No perpetrator of these now acknowledged crimes 
has been brought to punishment ; many who were 
foremost in them have received such honors as the 
Turkish Government is able to bestow. 
honors! we say. For to be honored by such a 
government is to be disgraced in Christendom. 
The Bulgarian massacre was more than a crime 
—it wasa blunder. The Turk could not compre- 
hend the moral sentiment of Christendom. In 
three weeks that sentiment was united solidly 


Such | 


against him. The press of England denounced 
the policy which rendered the Anglo Saxon an 
accessory of the Turk in such a warfare. Meet. 
ings were held all over Great Britain. The power 
of conscience proved more than a match for the 
power of purse. In France, Germany, Austria. 
the indignation against the Turk was perhaps 
almost as strong, though not so freely expressed, 
But it was in Russia that this feeling gathered 
the greatest headway. The people of Russia are 
of kin to the people of the Danubian provinces, 
Their religion is the same. Volunteers poured 
from Russia into Servia. A voluntary committee 
received, equipped and forwarded them to the 
border. More men volunteered than could be 
for. Over two million dollars were 
raised for the insurgents, mostly in coppers. 

Nevertheless, Servia was beaten back by Turkey, 
Her troops were accused of cowardice ; they were 
undoubtedly imperfectly disciplined; but the 
contest at best was an unequal one. Russia 
intervened to demand an armistice. The moral 
sentiment of the other nations did not impel them 
to join in this intervention on behalf of the Chris- 
tians, but it prevented them from intervening on 
behalf of the Turks. Turkey found herself alone 
face to face with Russia. Meanwhile a new revo 
lution in Constantinople had dethroned the 
drunken Murad V. and had put in his place the 
more competent Abdul Hamid. The Porte con- 
ceded an armistice. And by their Representatives 
the Great Powers met in Constantinople to agree 
upon some permanent reform for the settlement 
of the Eastern question. 

At this conference Russia declared in the most 
positive and solemn terms that she did not desire 
Constantinople. She did not demand the eman- 
cipation of the Christian provinces. She simply 
demanded some satisfactory guarantees of re- 
She even proposed a joint protectorate, 
an occupation of Bosnia by Austria, of Bulgaria 
by Russia, of the Bosphorus by England. She 
was determined at all hazards to secure a united 
demand on Turkey; and she succeeded. In for- 


| mulating the final demand she yielded so much 
A hundred villages were | 
From 12,000 to 18,000 persons | 


that she was accused of betraying the Christians 
for the sake of peace. The result proves the in- 
justice of the charge. She knew the Turk, and 
acted accordingly. The Powers at length sub- 
mitted their ultimatum to the Porte. At the 
same time the Porte submitted to Europe a new 


| Constitution, which embodied the long-promised 
In another village forty | 
or fifty girls were torn from their companions, | 
ravished, then shut up in a stable filled with straw | 


reform. This Constitution converted, on paper, 
the Turkish government from a personal des- 
potism to aconstitutional monarchy. It provided 
two legislative bodies, toleration for all creeds, 
and a judicial system. But the Christian has no 
faith in Turkish promises. The Turk proposed 
to give bonds for good behavior. The Christians 
demanded a European surety. This demand the 
Powers regarded as reasonable. They proposed 
that the governors of the Christian provinces 
should be Christians; that they should be aided 
by a foreign gendarmerie not exceeding four 
thousand men: and that the courts should be 
reorganized and the tax system reformed by an 
International Commission. In other words, they 
proposed that Europe should be so represented in 
Turkey that the oppressed might at any time ap- 
peal from his oppressor to a European arbitrator. 

This demand the Porte at once and peremptori- 
ly declined. It will make any promise; it will 
give no guarantees: it will say anything; it will 
do nothing. The Constantinople conference broke 
up, as the Berlin conference had broken up, with 
apparently no result. Yet in fact a most impor- 
tant result had been obtained. United Europe 
had proposed its demand to Turkey. That de 
mand had been somewhat contemptuously reject- 
ed. By that rejection the Porte severed itself 
from Christian Europe. One more attempt was 
made for peace. The result was the famous 
protoco!, signed by all the Great Powers, and 
superciliously ignored by Turkey. In this proto- 
col the Powers declared that a failure to improve 
the condition of the Christians in Turkey would 
be ‘incompatible with their interests and those 
of Europe in general.” The rejection of the 
protocol was followed by Russia's declaration of 
war. She has thus drawn the sword avowedly 
to protect those public interests, which England, 
France, Germany and Austria have all solemnly 
recognized. Until she commits some breach of 
faith neither England, France, Germany nor Aus- 
tria can consistently interfere. Her first victory 
has been won: a victory in the field of diplomacy. 
Whatever the war may in its finality become, it 
begins as a war between Russian and Turk ; and 
every other prominent European power has 
pledged itself to neutrality. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 
By Mary B. DopGe. 


\PRING is fitful, coy, you say, 
b Even jn your Southern bound: 
Like a willful, laughing maiden, 
With superfluous life o’erladen, 
Kissing you with smiles to-day, 
And to-morrow turning round, 
Half in earnest, half in play, 
Yet with a defiant shout 
Moved to wipe the kisses out! 


Now, our Spring is much too simple, 
In a helpless babyhood, 
Yet to show one roguish dimple 
Born of gay, coquettish mood : 
Here, among the Northern hills, 
Winter’s scarcely loosened rills 
While they break their icy tether 
Tell us somewhat of her birth; 
Still, we have to question earth 
Very closely, and the sun, 
As they sit at feast together, 
Of this long-expected one 
Whether she in baby wrappings, 
Or in shorter, girlish trappings, 
Lives where none of us may see, 
Ripening in earth’s nursery. 


Sometimes we get sweet replies; 
As when Robin breaks the spell 
Of accustomed Winter’s reign, 

By some tender warbling swell 
Of the song he brings again 

From the South-land, while he flies 
Here and there, from tree to tree, 
And from ragged fence to fence, 
Peering round excitedly 

For a place of residence. 

Hearing him, we look, and lo! 

On his breast the tropics glow ; 

In his voice old Summers sing, 
While kind nature stays his wing 
Blessed surety of the Spring! 


Thus we know the maiden grows. 
So we listen at earth's door, 

Where are yet some drifted snows, 
And with gratitude rejoice ; 

For we hear a lisping voice, 

As of child in pinafore, 

Saying slow its ABC 

Slow, but with intensity 

Bent upon the dog-eared pages 
Thumbed alike through countless ayes 
By young Springs that fretted o'er 
All the signs trom bulbous B 

To the mazy letter Z 

Just as earnestly as she. 


And while melts the frost away 
Of the fair child’s ignorance, 
Little drops are heard to dance 
To a music hid from day; 
Yet the music is so low 
That it takes a loving ear 
To be sure the hindered flow 
Means that lily-bells are near. 
Spring, indeed, is really here; 
Though a tender nurse and mother 
Keep her out of sight, in fear 
Of some sad mischance or other 
To her beau‘y. This is clear! 
So the toying and coquetting 
Of our girl is but delayed; 
While your larger Southern maid 
Flings the jasmin's honeyed nectar 
Over field and over wood; 
Or, to suit some wayward mood, 
Just for mischief, blows a blast 
On the horn of Winter past. 
But old Winter's very self, 
Backed by many a blatant elf, 
Holds with trembling hand the scepter 
Of our darling. To detect her, 
You devout as she must be, 
And must listen quietly 
To the lessons she is getting 
At dear Mother Nature’s knee. 








RELICS IN THE OLD SOUTH. 
By THE Rev. N. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


| OSTON, as all the world knows, has at pres- 

ent for its pet baby the grim and stained 
Puritan meeting-house where stout patriots spoke 
treason against German George, and the latter’s 
cavalry had a riding school until they ran away 
from the cannon on Dorchester Heights and left 
Boston to Washington. As one way of delivering 
this ancient Puritan monument, redolent of 
religion and liberty, to the perpetual uses of 
patriotism, well-bred Bostonians have contributed 
an exhibition of very unique and rare relics of 
colonial and revolutionary times. 

One enters the front door between two mounted 
cannon—one with the Spanish crown and some 
pious motto stamped on it, and the other cast by 
a Committee of Safety in 1812—to find himself in 
a semi-stately hall, bare of pews and with galleries 
pushing out toward the center, and a fat and gilded 
sounding board for the parson still hanging by its 
stout rope of iron from a very ragged hole in the 
ceiling, while the sober frescoes on the walls are 
dingy and in places stained with water and rust. 
This is Boston’s ‘‘ Old South” inside, and a fit 


place for the grey ghosts of great and good men, 
whose oratory, like the gun fired at Concord 
bridge, ‘‘ was heard round the world.” 

The exhibition itself looks like a first class 
curiosity shop with a strong flavor of patriotism 
init. Flags, ancient and battle stained, hang from 
the walls and just above the busts of our revolu- 
tionary captains and statesmen; and, to say 
truth, the relics themselves form no mean history 
of civilization in New England from the May- 
flower to the death of Washington. Few things 
newer are admitted, since Boston in its antiquarian 
temper is just now very intolerant of anything 
more modern. 

The ancient furniture of our fathers belonged 
truly to a race of emigrants, honest, able and God- 
fearing, but yet emigrants in a wilderness harsh, 
stingy and reluctant to the tired men and women 
who wrought at the foundations of the civilization 
of the West. The big rough oak arm chair in the 
farmer’s kitchen, with wood enough in it for a 
dozen modern ones, looks as though built out of 
a primeval forest which came down to the front 
door of the hardy pioneer in the Bay Colony. 
Here isa pair of iron kitchen tongs big enough 
for a Cyclops, and suggestive of back logs fit for 
the drag of a yoke of oxen; here a Dutch oven or 
‘‘bake kettle” round and broad enough to bake 
loaves for the eating of the aforesaid Cyclops; and 
near by a fat sturdy cradle—leather-covered and 
brilliant with brass nails and the date 1731—fit to 
hold the brawniest youngster that kicked and cried 
for his dinner, and by such exercises made ready 
to command a troop of horse or chase ‘‘ Britishers ” 
out of America. Close by the cradle is a capacious 
oak chair used in the trial of witches at Salem. 
Our ancestors were evidently fond of pewter—and 
their great broad platters speak volumes in favor 
of their ability to eat a square honest dinner; of 
brass also, and in general the kitchen furniture 
has a Saxon air and reminds one of the English 
yeomanry who fixed their honest and stalwart 
mark on New England. There must have been 
also a strain of the Dutchman in some of them, as 
their earthen and china ware has a decidedly 
Hollandish visage and shows at least the vicinage 
and intimacy of Dutch and English Christians of 
the reformed religion. 

There is also a curious collection of antique 
wearing apparel: Matthew Byle’s shoe buckles 
and my lady’s set of thimbles, and a small shoe 
shop of embroidered slippers (very small, of course, 
and a trifle passé), and my lady’s dress worn at the 
grand party—where Lafayette danced, perhaps, 
with her—and my General’s regimentals and short 
clothes ; and some very fine pictorial embroidery, 
as, for instance, Adam and Eve in the Garden, 
looking for all the world like a poor caricature of 
my lord and lady from King George’s court 
repenting of their sins in a fit of most acute 
dyspepsia. All these and others may teach us 
history, but they also teach us prophecy; how that 
satin and gold, and the wearers, too, waste away, 
from human ken and fellowship unto the great 
glooming and yet ‘‘all hail Hereafter.” 

Of course many of the relics are military and of 
the Revolution, and indeed public and military 
affairs take the lead in the exhibition. And here 
there are many realistic and Pre-Raphaelite 
touches, as, for instance, three photographs of 
Gen. Joseph Warren’s skull, showing just how the 
ball entered and left the brain of that young and 
generous patriot on the day of Bunker Hill. 
Then there is a musket lately washed ashore on 
Cape Cod from the British frigate Somerset, 
wrecked in 1778, which had a hand in pounding 
away with cannon balls at that same hill ; a gun 
petrified and robed in sea sand, and yet a wicked 
piece above ground long after the Somerset and 
her loyal crew have gone where, let us hope, guns 
are not necessary. They have also ‘‘ The sword of 
Bunker Hill” in the shape of a black stout short 
blade, with a back like a meat saw, dug up from 
the field, which, unless one wished to preserve the 
poetry of the thing, he would say was certainly a 
butcher’s cleaver. Most swords, perhaps, are 
hardly more than that. They talk of ‘‘villain- 
ous saltpeter” but war weapons are villainous, as 
witness the ‘‘spontoon ” used at Concord bridge, 
half-axe, pike and bludgeon all in one. The 
Nineteenth Century makes larger shot than the 
Eighteenth but not harder ones, and when one 





sees a collection of these misery-making missiles 


he is fain to meditate on the hearts they broke 
among the living when they gave their victims to 
the dead. 

The collection is rich in personalites. Lafayette 
and Warren are in many places, but Washington 
is everywhere. We of this generation fail to 
realize how greatly popular the ‘‘ Father of his 
Country” must among his con- 
temporaries. There was a time, as these relics 
show, when if not in all mouths he must have 
under all Here are Washington 
pitchers, some elaborate and handsome, 
Washington basins, glasses, cruets, plates, hand- 
kerchiefs, Washington everything. His 
account book with the United States—written in a 
clear flowing hand—is here, lent by a Virginia lady. 
There are also hundreds of letters and public 
papers from Kings and Congresses, and a curious 
series of royal autographs from James I. to George 
Ill. The only signature which is honest writing 
is Queen Anne’s, writ in most masculine characters ; 
and after an inspection one is more thankful to 
the modern writing master for the progress of the 
world. One of the most pathetic of the relies is 
the work of Major André, who while in Boston 
with no mean artistic skill seems to have amused 
himself by cutting out in silhouettes, black upon 
white, the profiles of his friends. One of Major 
Stanley, 17th Light Dragoons, whoever he may 
be or was, is a boyish face, good-natured and 
vivacious. André’s own is really loveable, sincere 
love of good living in it 
will, with nothing secret or of 
the about it. His handwriting is almost 
feminine and characteristic. A lock of his hair, 
retained when his body was exhumed 40 years 


have been 


been noses. 


very 


almost 


and generous, with a 
and no foree or 


Spy 


after death, has the yellow faded look common 
In another cabinet under 
glass one sees a piece of a bloody shirt taken from 


to all such mementoes. 


a Cambridge minute man who fell, one supposes, 
on the day of Lexington. The linen of the yeo- 
men patriots on that hot, cruel day was coarse 
enough; but the blood on it after a hundred 
years looks, at least to an American’s eyes, the 
finest and most royal. 

In short the Old South relics have a positive 
teaching power; and Boston has been most like 
herself in gathering them. 





TRUE WORSHIP. 
By WAYLAND Hoyt. 


RUE worship is something universal. It is 

to be in everything. It is for all times and 
for all spots. ‘‘The hour cometh when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father,” were our Lord’s words to the 
Samaritan woman. Jew and Samaritan had been 
fighting about places for worship. Jesus comes 
to say, neither this place nor that place—but all 
places for it. 

We are all of us more Jewish or Samaritan 
than we think. We are all of us rearing our Jeru- 
salems or clinging to our Gerizims. We are all of 
us sectionalizing religion—gathering it to special 
places, special times, special things; calling these 
sacred—those profane. 

-There was an old man in New England who 
combined the occupations of farmer, horse dealer, 
and colporteur. In his ‘‘ works of mercy,” as he 
ealled them, he distributed tracts gratuitously, 
sold Bibles and other religious books at cost to 
those who could pay for them, gave them away to 
those who could not. ‘‘ But,” said the old man— 
not flippantly, as it might seem, but earnestly— 
‘‘when I start on a work of merey and stop to 
deal in horses I never have good luck; the fact is, 
I dow’t want the Lord around when I’m trading 
horses.” There it is. That tract and Bible dis- 
tribution was that man’s Gerizim or Jerusalem, 
but worship held simply there would not prevent 
him from being over sharp in a bargain when 
horses were in question. That is sectionalizing 
religion; piling up Gerizims and building Jerusa- 
lems for it; forgetting its universality. 

There was a tottering colored man who gained 
his living by cobbling shoes. His work was not 
elegant. He was not deft-handed. But he was 
thorough. Said one to him, ‘‘My friend, after 
this cobbling on earth is done, how about the 
other world? Have you any hope for a better 
world?” ‘‘Ah, master,” answered he, ‘‘I am 





nothing, as I told you, but a poor cobbler; but I 
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feel when I sit here that the Good Master is look- 
ing at me, and when I take a stitch it is a stitch, 
and when I put on a heel-tap, it is not paper but 
good leather.” 

That is the true and Christian idea as over 
against the Jewish or Samaritan. Religion not 
in Jerusalem or Gerizim only, but religion in 
everything. Worship not only in special places 
and about certain things, but worship in all places 
and about all things. True worship is neither in 
this mountain nor in that, but is in this avd that 
and in all others. It is an atmosphere in which 
the whole life is to breathe and live and be car- 
ried on. It has to do with Saturday as well as 
Sunday; with the bargain as well as with the 
prayer; with the table of the daily bread as well 
as with the table of the Lord. 

They say that two million tons of the purest 
silver are held in solution by the sea, enriching 
each drop of its waters. It is thus that a pure 
worship is to interpenetrate the life, touching and 
glorifying its shyest thought, its most common 
action. True worship is for Jerusalem and for 
Gerizim and for Nazareth, too. It is for church 
and street. It is for sacrament and for the daily 
service of the store, or shop, or school, or home. 





TRUST, OH TRUST YOUR FATHER! 
By J. E. Rankin, D. D. 


[ O, the lilies, how they grow, 
4 ‘Neath spring rains descending; 
’Tis your Father clothes them so, 
Their sweet graces blending : 
W hy, then, are ye full of care, 
Since His love is everywhere? 
Trust, Oh trust your Father! 


Take no thought what ye shall eat, 
Trouble do not borrow; 

He who gives all creatures meat 
Will provide to-morrow : 

He who hears the ravens cry 

Surely cannot you deny: 
Trust, Oh trust your Father! 


Trust, Oh trust your Father's care. 
Living Bread He’s given; 

Raiment, too, both white and fair, 
He provides in heaven : 

He will there his work complete, 

For the life is more than meat. 
Trust, Oh trust your Father! 





THE DAYS OF CREATION. 


By CHARLES B. WARRING. 


Mr. Editor: 
| AM glad that my article on the first Chapter 
of Genesis so far excited your interest that 
you desire me ‘‘ to follow it with one explaining 
my conception or my method of interpretation of 
the Days of Creation.” My advice to the student 
of Genesis, as perhaps you may remember, was to 
‘* leave the days alone at first. After he has be- 
come permeated by the intense literalism of the ac- 
count—and I will add by the absolute accuracy 
of its order—as well as by a sense of the immensity 
of the time over which it is spread, and especially 
when he begins to see a meaning in these peculiar 
expressions, ‘’twas evening, and ‘twas morning, 
the second day,’ etc., and a reason for their omis- 
sion in connection with the seventh day, he will 
be prepared for a solution that includes literal 
days of twenty-four hours, and also the immeas- 
urable ages of geology.” 

As I cannot flatter myself that many have yet 
attained to this condition, it may seem like going 
back upon my own words to attempt such an ex- 
planation as you desire; yet there are reasons 
why I think it best to do so, and I wiil tell you one 
of them. To most people there is but one problem 
about this story. They have it fixed in their 
minds that Moses says that the world and its con- 
tents were made in six days, and they have so 
much faith in geology that they are equally sure 
that many thousands, if not millions, of years 
were employed in this work. Here then they are 
perplexed. Either the account is not from the 
God of nature, or else there is some way, if they 
could only find it, in which both Genesis and 
geology are true. Believing them to be from the 
same author, they are looking for some satisfac- 
tory plan by which they may be harmonized. 
Whenever anything is said of Genesis and science, 
their thoughts run instinctively to inquire how 
that writer or speaker disposes of the days. Until 
that is settled they will listen to nothing else. If 
I say to them, ‘‘I admit the importance of your 
question, but not its all absorbing cunsequence, 





because I can point out in this same narrative 
twenty other physical statements just as impor- 
tant, which will aid greatly in our study if they 
first be collated with science,” they will reply, 
‘* Yes—but, then, how do you explain the days?” 
And so, notwithstanding my advice, which I still 
think is good, I gladly avail myself of your invi- 
tation to give your readers my conception of the 
Days of Creation. But I would warn them that 
unless they will thoroughly study the whole ac- 
count, and unless they have some respectable 
knowledge of our world’s ante-human history as 
made known by geology and astronomy, it will be 
impossible fully to appreciate the reasons on 
which my exposition is founded, or to see the 
wealth of scientific truth in the story itself. 

There is one fact of the highest importance in 
this connection which must be grasped and com- 
prehended. It is this: ‘‘ The grander divisions in 
geological history are universal ideas 
for the whole globe.” (See Dana’s Manual of 
Geology, page 138.) 

That is, they reach both sides of the globe. 
This may seem a very commonplace remark; but 
turn it over in yourmind. These ‘‘ divisions” are 
for both hemispheres—but hemisphere is a mod- 
ern technical term; then put it into phenomenal 
language. Speak as one might whose vision in- 
cluded every side of our world at once. Such a 
one might say, ‘‘ These great epochs of progress— 
these ‘ grander divisions ’—were on both the light 
side and the dark one;” or he might say, ‘*‘ They 
extended from sunset to sunrise and from sunrise 
to sunset; where it was evening and where it was 
morning.” Speaking of some particular world- 
wide act he might photograph the actual condi- 
tion where it was done by saying that there was 
evening and there was morning. 

I hope I have made clear to your readers the 
meaning which these expressions seem to me to 
convey. I will then pass on to the promised ex- 
planation. 

THE FIRST STAGE. 

We read that in the beginning God created mat- 
ter; then he imparted motion; he caused light, 
and in due time saw that it was good—this last 
fact showing that our earth had so far passed 
from the nebulous to its present condition that its 
light (for it was self-luminous) had attained the 
richness and power of present sunlight. At last, 
long after that, the earth having become black 
and opaque divided, as now, the light on the sun- 
ward side from the darkness on the other; and 
this was the commencement, not of axial revolu- 
tion, for this had been going on for ages, but of 
alternating light and darkness which we call day 
and night. ‘‘And the light he called Day and the 
darkness he called Night.” And that evening and 
that morning were indeed the first day on our 
globe. Before this division such an alternation 
was as impossible as now in the sun. It has been 
said that the cooling of the earth must have been 
gradual, and that there could have been no day 
which was really the first. With equal justice it 
may be said that there can be no first day of a 
man’s majority, for he passes insensibly from in- 
fancy to manhood. There is, I think, no real 
difficulty. Still, for those who think otherwise I 
will say that the first day was probably that on 
which the last pool of glowing lava skimmed over, 
and consequently ceased to emit light. In the 
nature of the case this stage of progress was 
world-wide, reaching both sides—i. e., where it 
was evening and where it was morning. 

The first day marks the end of the first stage, 
of, scientifically speaking, the igneous period. Its 
length was a little more, possibly a few minutes 
more, than that of our present day, because in 
the then heated condition the radius of the earth 
was a little longer than now. 

THE SECOND STAGE. 

The oceans, hitherto suspended as vapor in the 
air on account of the great heat, now began to 
descend. At length, perhaps after many centu- 
ries, the Divine fiat was accomplished. Let there 
be an expanse marked the beginning of this stage. 
And it was so marked its close. The disposition 
of the oceans was ended forever, not in Egypt, or 
Arabia alone, not in Africa, Asia and Europe 
alone, not in one half the globe, but everywhere. 
When the Divine Author saw it ended he saw it 
so from sunset to sunrise, and from sunrise to sun- 
set, both where it was evenimg and where it was 





morning; and that important day on which the 
process was pronounced finished was the second 
of this series. 

THIRD STAGE, 


Again the Divine fiat went forth. The dry land 
began to appear, and, growing slowly larger 
through the geological ages, at last reached in the 
latter part of the tertiary ‘‘ essentially its present 
outlines.” Vegetation, too, which began, perhaps, 
before the dry land appeared, went on without 
being noticed by the sacred historian through the 
earlier ages, until in the cretaceous the Divine fiat 
again went forth causing the earth to bring forth, 
for the first time, grasses and fruit trees bearing 
fruit whose seed is inside of it. These grew more 
numerous and more modern through the cen- 
turies until, also in the latter part of the tertiary, 
they became the culminating and dominating 
vegetation of the globe, and so they yet remain. 

The vegetable world reached then a state fit for 
the coming man and his needs, and received the 
divine approval, ‘‘ And God saw it was good.” 
Where? Where was it? When so approved? 
Geologists have found that this kind of vegetation 
at this period prevailed everywhere. ‘‘ The idea 
was a universal idea for the globe.” Moses says 
in his phenomenal language, when the verdict of 
‘* good” was pronounced, ‘‘ there was evening and 
there was morning, and the day was the third of 
this series.”” Like the first and second days it 
sharply marks the end of one stage, after which 
another begins. 

Time and space will not permit me to go through 
the days so much in detail. I must content my- 
self with saying that in the same manner the 
fourth, fifth and sixth days each indicate the 
close of a progressive stage which was world-wide. 

After these came the seventh day, the next after 
that on which all had been pronounced very good, 
and this was a day of rest. Weare told in Exodus 
xxxi., 17, that ‘‘on the seventh day God rested 
and was refreshed.” I do not feel that I am 
called upon to discuss that question, but we know 
that the Sabbath was made for man, and not for 
wild beasts, the only other living creatures then, 
nor for vegetation. It was therefore confined to 
the Garden, and not being world-wide, the phrase 
‘twas evening and ‘twas morning” would have 
conveyed an error and hence was omitted. 

In brief, then, I think the days were common 
days twenty-four hours long. They mark the di- 
vision between the stages of progress, and on 
them the announcements of completion were 
made. Between them were vast stretches of time 
during which the work was done. 

The curious clauses, ‘‘’*twas evening and ’twas 
morning” or ‘‘ there was evening and there was 
morning,” tell us in the language of phenomena 
that the transaction was completed in both hem- 
ispheres—everywhere. They were omitted from 
the seventh day, because the Sabbath was made 
for men in the Garden, and they would therefore 
have been inappropriate. 

I have purposely omitted any notice of the pe- 
culiar wording of the fifth verse, where, as every 
Hebrew scholar knows, the original says ‘‘ one 
day,” not ‘‘Jirst day.” I do not propose to dis- 
cuss it now, because, in connection with the 
fourth period, it opens up a line of thought and 
physical research far too large for me to enter 
upon in such an article. I speak of it that no 
one may imagine it overlooked. 

To this the ready answer comes from Christians: 
‘* Does not the fourth commandment say that ‘in 
six days God made the heaven, the earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is’? and can this be true if, 
as you say, they were made in the intervals be- 
tween the six days?” To such I would reply, 
Look at the commandment itself. The word 
‘‘in” is in italies, showing that it does not occur 
in the original, neither in Ex. xx., nor in Ex. 
xxxi.—the only two places in the Bible where 
anything is said about six days in connection with 
the creation. All that the commandment says is 
that God made all things in some relation to six 
days (literally, six of days—i.e., a set of six days), 
leaving the reader to discover as best he can what 
the relation was. So small a change as using 
** within” in place of ‘‘in” causes the apparent 
difficulty to vanish. 

‘* For within six of days God made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is.” It might 
be said of a man, ‘‘On such a day he was born, 
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on such a day he chose a profession, on such a 
day he was married, and on such a day he died,” 
and it would be a true statement to add, ‘‘ With- 
in these four days were worked out the problem 
of his life.” 

I have said nothing of the schemes to harmon- 
ize days with the vast time of geology. If this 
which I have presented is the true one, the others 
are not. I will only add that when examined in 
the light of our world’s actual history they pre- 
sent such a wilderness of difficulties, each to be 
surmounted by a special miracle, that it is only 
necessary to see the miracles piled upon miracles 
to be assured that such explanations are not the 
true setting forth of the acts of a Being who does 
not needlessly violate or change his own laws. 

C'ROTON-ON-THE-Hupson, April 13, 1877. 





TENEMENT HOUSES. 
By Rooer 8. Tracy. 
fTXHE tenement houses of New York are notori- 

- ous the world over as examples of overcrowd- 
ing. There is said to be no spot of equal extent 
on the surface of the globe which contains so 
many persons as a certain part of the Eleventh 
Ward of this city. The massing of families is 
frightful to think of. Towering blocks of huge 
brick houses, all alike, six or seven stories high, 
each containing twenty or thirty families, line the 
streets with their feet in the mire and their heads 
in the sky. In these the process of weeding out 
feeble offspring is carried on as surely and pitiless- 
ly by the Moloch of capital as it was ever done 
by exposure on the dreary slopes of Mount Tay- 
getus. 

The causes of this great mortality are not hid- 
den. They stare in the face any one who begins 
to look for them. Bad air leads the list, and is 
inseparable from the tenement house as now con- 
structed. In order to save space the walls, from 
top to bottom, are very narrow, and the light 
from the roof is unable to penetrate far. The 
yard between the front and rear house is narrow, 
and the buildings high. For these reasons the 
supply of light to the lower rooms is much less 
than it ought to be. In these rooms, also, the 
contamination of the air by decaying organic mat- 
ter and the gases from the closets in the yard is 
always greatest. As a result it is found that the 
mortality in tenement houses is markedly higher 
on the lower floors. At the present time ventila- 
tion is moderately well provided for as far as 
doors and windows can effect it; but in cold 
weather the air of the living-rooms is not often 
changed. The poverty of the tenants compels 
them to economize fuel, and every accession of 
fresh air wastes a little heat. So in winter one 
will find in most tenement rooms every crack and 
cranny that could possibly admit a draught 
stuffed with rags or covered with papér, and the 
air of the room suffocating and offensive, some- 
times to the point of nausea. 

In summer the heat of these houses is fearful. 
With all their doors and windows open, the tem- 
perature is often above 100°. Such heat is very 
fatal to infants. Their vitality is not great, and 
under the best conditions they suffer much in 
summer. The rich man takes his child to the 
country, where, if it does not escape the heat, it 
at least has pure, fresh air. The baby of the poor 
man breathes the foul air of a crowded house and 
street, fouler in summer than in winter even, be- 
cause although on hot days every window and 
door is open the difference in pressure between 
the external and internal air is not sufficient to 
ventilate the rooms. 

The air these babies breathe, already bad, is 
made still worse by sewer gas. The builder, in 
order to make sure of as great a return as possible 
for his outlay, has all the plumbing done in a 
cheap and shameful manner. Inthe older houses 
the expense of pipe and joints and sinks was 
made comparatively small by the simple expedi- 
ent of having but one hydrant and one sink for 
all the tenants. These were put inthe yard be- 
tween the two houses. Where this is the case, the 
only sewer gas comes from the closets in the yard. 
In warm weather this often pervades the entire 
house, and adds greatly to the discomfort and ill 
health of the tenants. With the general advance 
of luxury and the more general demand for house- 
hold comforts, landlords have found themselves 
obliged to have running water and sinks more 





easy of access, and so have placed them in the 
houses where they may usually be found on each 
floor; sometimes in the hall, and often in the 
rooms. This is a great comfort to poor families, 
without a doubt, and saves the women, who use 
a great deal of water, many runnings up and down 
stairs. But it has also introduced a new, obscure 
and, till lately, mysterious cause of disease and 
death to their very bedsides. When the potent and 
subtle poison of sewer gas is added to air already 
devitalized, it is no wonder that strong constitu- 
tions are undermined and weak ones extinguished 
among the unfortunates who live in such places. 

To these causes of insalubrity may be added 
filth, both in the houses and in the streets. Many 
tenement rooms, to be sure, are models of neat- 
ness and cleanliness, but others are filthy beyond 
the power of mind to conceive. These exceed- 
ingly dirty rooms, to our credit be it claimed, are 
never occupied by Americans, but by the most 
ignorant and brutal class of foreigners. The 
worst dens of this sort are those of the Italian rag- 
pickers. They are hopelessly dirty and excessively 
overcrowded. Then in almost every tenement 
district the streets are continually filthy. Our 
worthy fathers, who planned the city, made no 
proper provision for the removal of ashes and 
garbage. Incredible as it may seem, this is the 
fact in private houses as well as in tenements. 
We have no back doors to our dwellings. All the 
kitchen slops and refuse must go out at the front. 
This, more than anything else, makes our streets 
dirtier than those of any other city. And the 
nuisance is worst where the people are thickest. 
The slops and garbage from the thirty kitchens 
of a huge tenement are thrown into the street 
gutter, and the filth of some of them is beyond 
description. Walk through the lower part of 
Mulberry Street, from Canal to Chatham, on a 
hot day. The street swarms with people, espe- 
cially pallid, hollow-eyed, dirty-faced children. 
The stench is overpowering. The gutters run 
with slops and the street pavement is covered 
with a black or bluish green slime, like the sedi- 
ment of a cess-pool. In spots where filth is thick- 
est and the odor worst, swarms of flies are buzzing 
in the sun, while here and there are the carrion 
bodies of cats or dogs, crushed by passing wagons 
or tortured to death by boys, which lie in the sun 
and rot, sometimes for days before removal. In 
the door-ways haggard women sit, some panting 
and wretched with disease, others holding piti- 
ful wrecks of infants, who already have the 
pinched features of marasmus and look as if in 
the few months of their existence they had suffered 
all the miseries of life, and grown to be old men 
before they were ever boys. I cannot imagine 
any sight more likely to make one a disciple of 
Malthus than such a one. I am sure that, after 
this walk, one would not wonder so much that 
infants in tenement houses die as that any of 
them ever live to grow into men and women. 
But they do, and then they fill our hospitals and 
prisons. Ah, me! the problems the Almighty 
sets us are above our comprehension. I am afraid 
the one of rich and poor will never be solved. 
But the physical trials to which the inmates of 
these houses are exposed are in no respect worse 
than the moral ones. These must be touched 
upon with a light hand. It will be enough to say 
that many a family of six or eight members, in- 
cluding girls and boys of from fourteen to twenty, 
is huddled into two small rooms, where they 
must all eat, drink, and sleep together. Add to 
this the mass of vicious people to be found in 
every such house, the dark narrow passages, and 
the carelessness of parents, and every one can 
picture for himself the probable condition of 
things. In these hot-beds are the germs of 
physical and moral death. What wonder that 
under such favorable conditions they spring up 
and grow with amazing vigor! 











—A letter has been lately found in Paris which was 
written by Henry IV. to Mme. de Montglas, the gov- 
erness of his young son, afterward Louis XIII. It is 
dated at Fontainbleau, Nov. 14, 1607, and reads: 
‘Madame, I regret that you did not inform me of 
your having whipped my son, as I should have re- 
quested you to whip him every time he became head- 
strong or did anything wrong. I know from my own 
experience that nothing in the world is so salutary, as, 
at his age, I was very frequently whipped myself. 


For this reason, | wish you to make him behave. : 


Adieu. Henri.” 


Science. 


TANNIN.—Those who fear for the destruction of our 
forests resulting from the demand for*hemlock bark 
will take comfort in the success of attempts to obtain 
tannin from other sources. It has been estimated that 
one cord of hemlock bark produces one barrel of 
good tannin extract, worth $20. It is now found that 
one cord of alder will produce the same amount; 
and one ton of sweet fern gives of the best tannin $22 
worth, besides a value of 87.50 in an inferior kind. 
There is said to be considerable activity in Hancock 
County, Me.,in the new industry of extracting tannin 
from sweet fern. 





A Deep WELL.—English geologists have watched 
with great interest the progress of a well which has 
been bored for the benefit of a London brewery, and 
which has just been successfully finished. At 150 feet 
the clays and gravels were passed, and the upper 
chalk began ; from 490 to 812 feet the work lay through 
hard lower chalk and marl; at 840 feet, gault; at 1,004 
feet the solid green-sand was reached below which 
water is always found. The work was done with a 
diamond drill. One crown of diamonds has cut 400 
feet; but the strata have proved of very varied hard- 
ness, and the fiints in the chalk have occasionally de- 
layed the speed of the work. When there are no 
mishaps the progress is 14 or 15 feet a day. The value 
of the diamond crown of the boring tool is about £500. 


DRIVING Horsks By ELecTRICITy.—The French pa- 
pers describe an invention for driving horses by elec- 
tricity. The driver has under his seat an electro- 
magnetic apparatus. One wire is carried through the 
rein to the bit and thence through the crupper, so 
that a current once set up goes the entire length of 
the animal along the spine. A sudden shock will, it 
is asserted, stop the most violent runaway or the 
most obstinate jibber. The creature, however strong 
and vicious, is ‘‘ transformed into a sort of inoffensive 
horse of wood, with the feet firmly nailed to the 
ground.”’ Curiously enough, the opposite effect may 
be produced by a succession of small shocks, which 
transform the sorriest rack-o’-bones into a spirited 
charger. 


STEAM ON “ TRAMWAYsS.’’—It will not be surprising 
if the English teach us some valuable lessons in the 
management of “ tramways,” as they very sensibly 
call their street railways, thus avoiding our awkward 
circumlocutory device for making a distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of roads. A bill is before Parlia- 
ment containing the following specifications: The 
machinery is to be concealed or protected from view ; 
the engines are to be as little as possible given to pro- 
ducing smoke, vapor, or noise; the brake-power must 
stop engine and car within their own length when 
going at eight miles per hour; the speed is limited to 
eight miles per hour in the cities and twelve miles 
outside of them; machinery complying with the re 
strictions may be licensed for trial purposes for three 
months. 


ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM.—M. Mendelejeff, a Russian 
chemist, has propounded to a St. Petersburg society 
a new theory as to the origin of the hydro-carbon 
oils. He thinks it very improbable that petroleum 
is the product of decomposed organic matter, as has 
generally been assumed. The oil is found in geo- 
logical formations where organisms never existed, so 
far as we know. It is also found on the earth's sur- 
face; hence it has a tendency to rise, taking the place 
of water. Judging from the probable arrangement 
of the metals in the interior of the earth, and assum- 
ing that of all metals iron 1s the most abundant, it is 
not unnatural to conclude that in the great convul- 
sions which have taken place water has penetrated 
through broken strata to the carbonaceous metals at 
high temperature and under great pressure. Oxides 
of the metals and saturated hydrocarbons may thus 
have been formed in vast quantities. These last rose 
as vapors to the higher strata, were then condensed 
and absorbed by the sandstones where they are at 
present found. 


ADJUSTING THE BALANCE.—The “ Scientific Ameri- 
can points out, giving figures which are seemingly 
careful, that in the event of a channel being opened 
into the great basin of the Sahara Desert certain dis- 
astrous results will follow. The surface to be tlooded 
is on an average eighty feet below the surface of the 
ocean, and its extent is near four million square 
miles. Figuring on the basis of one hundred and fifty 
millions for the entire ocean surface the general level 
will be lowered something like two feet. So much 
for the immediate result, but farther than this it is 
evident that in a sea which has practically no inflow 
of fresh water the loss from evaporation must be 
made good from the main ocean. This loss, accord- 
ing to the authority quoted, would amount to about 
2,000,000,000,000,000 cubic feet annually, and the sup- 
ply channel from the ocean would have to discharge 
about five hundred and twenty-five times as much 
water as is carried by the river Rhine. It is estimated 
that in alittle more than a century the entire basin 
would be filled with salt, which would be but a poor 
substitute for the sand which now tempers the climate 
of Southern Europe. Such a possibility should be 
| well considered before it is too late to retreat. 
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JONAH AT NINEVEH. 
May 20.—Jonah iii., 1-10 

“The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it: because they repented at 
the preaching of Jonas: and, behold, a greater than Jonas is 
here.’’—Marrt. xii., 41. 
rT\HEstory of Jonah’s preaching in Nineveh, re- 

ported in the third Chapter of the Book of 
Jonah, is treated by Christ as a type of Gospel 
preaching. This type is illustrated by a considera- 
tion of the place, the preacher, the doctrine and 
the result. In this article I shall only attempt to 
throw such light on the lesson as will serve to 
illustrate its value as such a type. 

I. THE Prace.—Nineveh is described in the 
book of the prophet as an ‘‘exceedingly great 
city” wherein were ‘‘ more than six score persons 
that cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left hand ;’ that is more than one hundred 
and twenty thousand infant children. This would 
make the population about two millions. Its ex- 
tent is indicated by the declaration that it was a 
city of ‘“‘three days’ journey ;” that is to say it 
would take three days to encompass the city. The 
houses were undoubtedly of one story, and were 
more or less surrounded with gardens, a fact 
which partly explains the great extent of terri- 
tory covered by its population. According to 
heathen authority it was no less than fifty-five 
miles in circumference ; its houses were doubtless 
interspersed with pastures and with pleasure- 
grounds. In Babylon, which was of less extent 
than Nineveh, the garden and orchard and pas- 
ture-ground was sufficient to provide corn for all 
the people in case of asiege. One of the largest 
of the ancient cities, Nineveh was also one of the 
richest and most luxurious. The explorations of 
Dr. Layard and M. Botta have brought to light, 
in the site of this ancient city, many ruins and 
relics which illustrate its ancient grandeur, in- 
terpret ancient manners and customs, and so 
explain Scripture history and something of 
Scripture teaching. Doubtless, to its inhabi- 
éants, Nineveh seemed to be secure in its great- 
ness. There was certainly as little reason to 
anticipate its decay as there is in this age to an- 
ticipate the decay of Paris, London or New York; 
yet, by the progress of time and the devastations 
of war, it was so thoroughly destroyed that, for 
a time, its very site was unknown. Herodotus 
passed near it, Xenophon encamped on it, and 
yet neither of these historians seemed aware that 
he was close by the ancient mistress of nations. 

II. THE PREACHER.—Very little is known of 
Jonah. He is identified by tradition with the 
son of the widow of Zarephath whom Elijah 
raised from the dead, and with the young man 
who anointed Jehu, King of Israel, at ‘the com- 
mand of Elijah. He was of the town of Gath- 
hepher, of Lower Galilee, in Zebulon, and lived 
about the time of Jeroboam II. of Israel, B. c. 
825-789. He was, therefore, a child when Homer 
was an old blind bard, and a contemporary of the 
Spartan Lycurgus. The king of Nineveh, at the 
time of Jonah’s mission to that city, is thought to 
have been either Pul or Adrammelech. Suddenly 
in the streets of Nineveh this prophet of Israel 
appeared. No man knew who he was or whence 
he came. He wrought nu miracles. He gave no 
evidence of his divine authority except such as 
was contained in his teaching itself. But he ap- 
pealed, with remarkable power, to the consciences 
of the people. His doctrine carried with it its 
own ,uthorization. 

Ill. His DoctRINE.—Of this we have in the 
Bible only the barest summary : * Yet forty days, 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” It is impossi- 
ble, however, to suppose that he simply walked 
the streets of the city reiterating this declaration. 
Such a message, coming from an unknown mes- 
senger, would have produced no impression upon 
the people. We must suppose that he denounced 
the iniquities of the city ; that he declared its im- 
minent destruction as a divine judgment for that 
iniquity ; and that the people feared the punish- 
ment because they were conscious that it was de- 
served. At all events the fundamental truth 
which he proclaimed was this : that all the power 
and glory and strength of Nineveh were to pass 
away. 

IV. THE ReEsvuuttT.—This was a universal and 
national repentance. It began, apparently, in 
the palace. It proceeded sympathetically and by 
imitation down through all ranks to the lowest of 
the people. Even the beasts and the herds and 





the flocks were included in the king’s proclama- 
tion requiring a fast. Moreover, the royal con- 
ception of repentance was singularly evangelical. 
Every man was to ery mightily unto God and to 
turn from his evil ways and from the violence 
that was in his hands. He was to comply, in 
other words, with that condition on which Isaiah 
promised forgiveness to Israel: ‘‘ Let the wicked 
forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and [let him return unto the Lord and 
he will have merey upon him, and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon.” 

V. THE Divine Mercy.—The result of this 
repentance was an act of Divine mercy. ‘‘ God 
saw their works, that they turned from their evil 
way, and God repented of the evil that he said 
that he would do unto them, and he did it not.” 

A light from this history is thrown backwards 
as well as forwards. If, at the proclamation of 
the angel, the people of Sodom and Gomorrah 
had repented, Sodom and Gomorrah would not 
have been destroyed. If, at the warnings of 
Noah, the people of his generation had ceased to 
do evil and learned to do well, the flood would 
not have swept them away. If, at the admoni- 
tions and threatenings of Moses, Pharaoh and 
Egypt had let God’s people go free, plague would 
not have followed plague upon them, and they 
would not have perished in the Red Sea. If, in 
our own country, we had listened to the admoni- 
tions of such advisers as Jefferson, who trembled 
for his country when he remembered that God 
was just, and had let the oppressed of the earth 
go free, the sword would not have been drawn 
from its scabbard to avenge the wrongs of a 
century. 

Over against this preaching of Jonah are two 
antitypes, the historical and the spiritual. 

I. Tuk Hisroricau.—To Jerusalem in the day 
not of its greatest glory came a greater prophet 
than Jonah. His authority was confirmed by the 
wonders which he wrought, but quite apart from 
those his doctrine itself sufficiently vindicated 
his mission. He was rejected. There was no 
fasting or sackcloth ; there was no sorrow for sin 
and no abandonment of it, and no mighty erying 
unto God. Destruction followed the rejection of 
mercy. Forty years after Christ was crucified 
Titus was setting up the crosses round about 
Jerusalem on which the bodies of so many Jews 
were left to decay, and the city itself was given 
over to anarchy, to pillage and to destruction. 

Il. THE SPIRITUAL ANTITYPE.—To all men 
there comes the message which Jonah brought to 
the inhabitants of Nineveh: Sic transit gloria 
mundi. The greatness, the power, the glory, the 
luxury, the wealth of the world pass away. It 
is but a little while and it will all be destroyed. 
To those whose hope and whose life are in the 
accumulations of earth, who are rich only in the 
riches of a worldly Nineveh, death will come as a 
thief in the night and as a despoiler. Stocks, and 
bonds, and mortgages, and railroads, and tele- 
graphs, and steamboat lines, and palaces, and all 
the symbols and signs of wealth are but transi- 
tory ; and the word which is repeated every day 
in our ears bya more ancient and a more eloquent 
prophet than Jonah, if we would but hear him, is 
this: ‘‘ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown.” 

To avert this evil there is but one method—the 
method of genuine repentance ; not that of sack- 
cloth and fasting, not that of sorrowing and of 
tears, but that of ceasing to do evil and learning 
to do well. He who turns from his evil way and 
from the violence that is in his hands, and cries 
mightily unto God, thereby builds for himself an 
eternal city, ‘‘an habitation not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” He thereby accumulates 
for himself the true riches which death cannot 
take away. He thereby founds for himself a new 
and spiritual estate, becoming heir of God and 
joint heir of the Lord Jesus Christ. He finds a 
God who is great in mercy and whose loving kind- 
nesses and tender mercies are over all his works ; 
who warns that He may entreat, and who pro- 
vides a way of escape over against every threat- 
ened danger. 





FAULTs.—Do not attempt to cover your faults, 
but try to get rid of them. Every person does 
wrong at times, and confession is no new thing in 
this world. One must own that all is not right, or 
become ridiculous as well as hypocritical. Other 
people will see, whether we try to blind them or 
not; and just for what we are worth will they 
value us. Let us all be honest, no matter what 
else we may be, and not pretend to be better than 
we are, 
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OF THE 
CHURCH. 

The very beautiful execution of the pamphlet 
numbers in which Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. are 
publishing this work attracts the eye; but the 
mind’s attention is caught by the somewhat un- 
usual circumstance of a book by a Catholic author 
from Protestant publishers, and dealing almost 
entirely with characters in the history of the un- 
divided Jewish and Christian church. In sub- 
stance the work is a series of biographical chap- 
ters upon eminent women of the Old and New 
Testaments (the Witch of Endor, Jezebel, and 
Athaliah find place among the number), anda 
few later saints, such as Monica and Elizabeth of 
Hungary. It is addressed to a popular rather 
than a scholarly audience, though the author has 
evidently brought scholarly attainments to en- 
rien his work without needless display. His style 
is clear and smooth, and occasionally a little dif- 
fuse. In skill of narrative and in the quality of 
its religious teaching the book is an excellent one 
for readers of whatever church. In our examina- 
tion of it we have been extremely interested to 
see how closely a devout and large-minded Catho- 
lic writer approaches to the spirit of devout and 
large-minded Protestants. Bvy far the larger num- 
ber of the chapters ot the book would be received 
without the slightest dissent by most Protestant 
readers. Even where the subject is one upon 
which controversy has most hotly raged, the 
guarded and moderate statements of Father 
O'Reilly reduce to surprisingly small dimensions 
the difference between the two churches. The 
chapter on the Virgin Mary, for example, may be 
read with almost full sympathy by a sincere and 
devout Protestant. The pervading teaching of 
the whole book is an exaltation of those Christian 
virtues which are the common possession and the 
vital bond of all churches and sects. This truly 
‘*eatholic” quality is especially significant and 
gratifying in view of two or three facts: first, it is 
due not to a temper of evasion and compromise, 
but to a true insight finding the central, vital 
element in those moral qualities which contro- 
versy has generally passed by to deal with purely 
intellectual problems. Still further, Father 
O'Reilly is not a halfway Protestant, but in full 
accord with the Church of Rome; and his book, 
such as we have described it, has the hearty ap- 
probation of many dignitaries of that church, 
Cardinal McCloskey among them. It is thus a 
fine example of that ‘‘ unity of the Spirit” and 
true ‘‘communion of saints” which always exists 
in some degree among good men, even thuse who 
in their formal creeds stand as antagonists. 

There is not wanting in the book a distinct 
flavor of the soil from which it springs, a tone 
characteristic of Catholicism rather than Protest- 
antism. The difference is more easily felt than de- 
scribed ; it is a certain predominance of the quali- 
ties of reverence, humility and adoration, where 
the Protestant is strong rather in courage, self- 
respect, and fearless inquiry. There is here, for 
example, scarcely a trace of the kind of critical 
and investigating disposition as to the trust- 
worthiness of the record which a Protestant au- 
thor would feel almost obliged to mention even if 
only to controvert it. There is that complete 
acceptance of the statements of authority, and 
that resulting quiet of mind, which does not be- 
long to the true genius of Protestantism. That 
the latter pushes always toward new truth, even at 
some cost of pain and unrest, while Catholicism 
nurtures the temper of reverence and unquestion- 
ing, worship, marks the two not as antagonists, 
but as representing respectively the two great 
elements in whose union lies the ideal Christian 
life. 

Toward such comparisons and reflections we 
are led by Father O’Reilly’s book. But the book 
in its primary intent does not address itself to 
such questions ; it consists of simple and pleasing 
narratives, with excellent religious applications. 
We suppose its readers will be chiefly Catholics ; 


BIBLE AND THE 


but we could wish it a good circulation also 
among Protestants, both as a good book in it- 
self, and as possibly bringing home the fact that 
our Catholic fellow-citizens are also our fellow- 


1 Heroic Women of the Bible and the Church: Narrative Bi- 
ographies of Grand Female Characters of the Old and New 
Testaments, and of Saintly Women of the Christian Church, 
both in Earlier and Later Ages. By the Rev. Bernard 
O'Reilly. Illustrated with Twenty-five Plates in Oil Colors, 
after Paintings by the famous European Masters. J.B. Ford 
& Co., New York. Issued serially in twenty-five parts, 50 
cents each. 
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Christians ; a fact of which an ordinary Catholic 
prayer-book should sufficiently satisfy any Prot- 
estant, but which zealots on both sides have too 
effectually obscured. The book is admirable in 
its mechanical execution ; the page is large, clear, 
and handsome, and each of the pamphlet parts 
has an attractive illustration in brilliant oil colors. 
MODERN PERSIA. 

[In the summer of 1875 Mr. Arthur Arnold and his 
wife left London foratrip through Russia and Per- 
sia, the last-named country having been the par- 
ticular goal of the couple. What their purpose was, 
other than pleasure, the author of the very enter- 
taining record of this trip does not inform us, but 
if pleasure was really the intent of the journey it 
is to be regretted that so little was experienced by 
Mr. Arnold and his wife. The descriptive writ- 
ing in the volume shows that the author has dis- 
tinct leanings towards the picturesque, but it 
also proves that excepting in nature, from which 
man is to be rigidly excepted, he found only 
disappointment. A more melancholy book for 
those who have formed their opinions of Persia 
from romance, ancient history and modern 
poetry, it would be impossible to imagine. The 
travelers found Persia in the extreme stage 
of sterility, squalor, mismanagement, and de- 
pravity, both publi: and private. Compared 
with Persia and the Persians, as described by Mr. 
Arnold, our own most desolate territories and 
their inhabitants appear as charming lands peo- 
pled by beings of rare intelligence, culture, and 
civilization. The Persian capital is almost un- 
approachable, and when reached is found to be 
an ugly village of mud cottages; the Shah, the 
“Shadow of God,” is worse than his Continental 
critics pronounced him upon his European 
tour; the Mussulman religion, lauded by ad- 
mirers of all faiths but their own, is a bru- 
talizing materialism when it is not a mere shadow ; 


the army is a loosely organized band of rob- 


bers; the finances are useful only to the court 
favorites ; the government is a bundle of caprices 
and cruelty, and national spirit is undiscoverable. 
The country would be worthless to whatever 
power might capture it, and any army without a 
full subsistence train would starve to death before 
it could reach any point commercially or strate- 
gically worth fighting for. 

To read about deserts, graveyards, knaves and 
fools is not uninteresting, however, when the 
story is well told and without any signs of ex- 
aggeration or malice, and Mr. Arnold writes so 
well that the dolefulness of his subject cannot 
prevent his book being well received. Without 
ever being prosy he writes so carefully and defi- 
nitely that the reader is seldom left with any 
question unanswered. His political reflections 
and statistics upon Persia, and upon Russia and 
India, to both of which countries he devotes con- 
siderable space, will be read with special interest 
excited by the troublous questions now arising in 
the East. Aside from such of the contents as 
have historical and political value, the book con- 
sists of good descriptions of people, places and 
manners, and many quiet touches of humor en- 
liven the somber details of the sketches. As an 
antidote to the fancy for sentimental journeys 
through Persia the book cannot be too highly 
commended, for whatever would-be tourist reads 
this volume and still persists in his inteutions 
straightway convicts himself of lunacy. The ab- 
sence of maps is to be regretted, but bookmakers 
seem strangely oblivious to the general ignor- 
ance of the public in the geography of foreign 
countries. 

THE CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 

The first attempt at a cyclopedia of any science 
hitherto sealed to the outsider, excepting at occa- 
sional points upon which long books have been 
written, is always something to be grateful for; 
and when its subject is one of general interest the 
debt of the public to the compilers becomes spe- 
cial. As there is no other subject in which the 
world should be so deeply interested as in educa- 
tion, nor any about which they know so little, 
Messrs. Kiddle and Schem have filled a great 
void in reference literature by the publication of 
their cyclopedia. The work covers nearly a thou- 
sand pages of double columns, and is designed to 
include mention of every thing and every person 
that Americans interested in education of any 
grade may desire to learn about. We find bio- 


' Through Persia by Caravan. By Arthur Arnold, author of 
“From the Levant.” Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $2.00. 

? The Cyclopedia of Education: A Dictionary of Information 
for the Use of Teachers, School Officers, Parents and Others. 
Edited by Henry Kiddle, Supt. of Public Sclrools, New York 
city, and Alex. J. Schem, Asst. Supt. of Public Schools, New 
York city. E. Steiger, New York. $5.00. 





graphical sketches of persons noted as practical 
or theoretical educators in the present generation 
or during past times; names and descriptions of 
nearly all American colleges and the leading for- 
eign universities; outlines of the entire educa- 
tional system of each State of the Union, and 
similar papers upon past and present systems of 
other countries; special papers upon each 
study, with estimate of comparative value of 
the same; technical and special education ; 
school system, buildings, appliances, ete., and, 
in fact, nearly every. subject that would be 
likely to suggest itself to persons interested 
in education. A large vumber of these papers 
are extremely valuable, and all of them bear 
marks of careful preparation. The faults of the 
work are only those which are inevitable in eyclo- 
pedias which have had no mistakes of predecessors 
to warn them. The space is not judiciously divid- 
ed; in a book to which reference will chiefly be 
made by teachers of common schools there should 
be more space devoted to the theory and practice 
of teaching, to school discipline, schoo! archi- 
tecture and kindred topics, than to the official 
plan and routine of a single State or college. A 
proper distribution of the space of a cyclopedia is 
probably forever to be impossible, but prolixity 
sbould be upon the side of technical information in- 
steud of that of mere statistics, if editors would 
distinguish between the cyclopedia and the gazet- 
teer. The statistical matter in the volume before 
us seems to cover far too much space for its rela- 
tive importance. The educational systems of 
ancient countries and backward countries con- 
tain too little of value to occupy the space which 
might be covered by extensions of too brief 
papers upon topics of general interest and appli- 
cation. Even with the faults we have indicated, 
however, this new cyclopedia richly deserves a 
place in every reference library, as well as in that 
small library which, for the benefit alike of teachers, 
school officers and parents, should be found 
every school district. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

John Wiley & Son have done humanity a service 
by reproducing in America the new editions of Dr. 
Thomas Bull’s “ Hints to Mothers for the Manage- 
ment of Health During the Period of Pregnancy and 
in the Lying-in-Room,”’ and “The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health and Disease.”’ Both books 
have been largely drawn upon by the compilers of 
popular books on the same general subjects, and what- 
ever data physicians trust for this purpose is worthy 
of the private reader’s attention. (John Wiley & Son, 
N. Y. $1.00 each.) 

Appleton’s *“* Popular Science Monthly” has been 
found too small to contain all the good things pecul- 
iarly fit for its pages, so the editors and publishers 
have devised a ‘‘Supplement,’’ to be published 
monthly at twenty-five cents per copy, and apparently 
to contain matter not so technically scientific as that in 
the “Monthly” proper. The first number, just issued, 
approaches nearer to the standard of the ‘“ North 
American” and “International’’ reviews. It con- 
tains but one paper absolutely technical, the others 
being upon political, moral and commercial topics. 
The entire table of contents is attractive, while the 
quantity of matter—ninety-six pages—that is given at 
the low price specified will probably tempt many to 
whom the cost of reviews is a serious consideration. 

Excuses for the issuing of new editions of Shake- 
speare’s works would seem to'have been exhausted 
long ago, yet the new ‘‘ Leopold Shakspere”’ has spe- 
cial merits more than sufficient to justify publication. 
The plays and poems are arranged in what is assumed 
to be their chronological order, and by so able a 
Shakespearean as Mr. Furnivall, who also contributes 
along and extremely interesting introduction. The 
text is that of Professor Delius. The book is hand- 
somely printed in small quarto, and contains an un- 
usual number of small illustrations, many of them 
being of considerable merit in design and execution. 
Persons desiring a cheap yet sightly and trustworthy 
edition of Shakespeare will find this work deserving 
of their attention. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New 
York. 34.50.) 

‘Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning” will be 
read with interest by the many admirers of their able 
writer, and with regret that the letters are so few 
and addressed to one person only. The receiver was 
Mr. Richard Hengist Horne, poet and editor, and one 
of the first persons to perceive the genius of Mrs. 
Browning. The letters are all written with the free- 
dom of perfect friendship, and touch upon topics so 
numerous that had the writer been any woman 
but Mrs. Browning it would seem that no new 
subject could have remained for her pen. The lack 
of any biography of the great poetess makes all mate- 
rial like that presented in this volume of special in- 
terest as supplying in fragment that insight of her 
character that it is impossible not to desire. (James 
Miller, New York.) 

‘From Traditional to Rational Faith,’’ by Rev. R. 
Andrew Griffin, is superior, in tone and temper, to 





the general run of books which are naturally sug- 





gested by its title; for while most of these are full of 
dogmatic controversialism, Mr. Griffin’s is but the 
close record of personal experience in the rational 
testing of one faith and the acceptance ef another. 
In one way this book may be of great service to the 
most orthodox: it will show them that while all hon- 
orable means should be used to protect one’s con- 
scientious convictions from assault, neither unques- 
tioning indolence nor bigotry is necessary to this 
purpose; for the essential truth underlying a doctrine, 
if ever comprehended through the doctrine itself, 
will never be lost by a change in the form of belief. 
Mr. Griffin hardly proves, however, that it was neces- 
sary for him to change from the Baptist to the Uni- 
tarian faith when in his original denomination there 
are sO Many opportunities for work for men of the 
most liberal views that are Christian at heart. 
(Roberts Bros., Boston. $1.00. 

The eighth wonder of the world has been discovered 
at last; it is a cookery-book without a single line on 
the preparation of pastry, cake or preserves. Any 
one but the author of this particular manual 
would have feared to meet the storm of displeasure 
arising from the bosoms of indignant housekeepers 
at the idea that printed directions for cooking should 
not have principally to do with the end of the meal 
instead of its beginning. But Mis@ Corson, super- 
intendent of that most humane of institutions, the 
New York Cooking School, has established her repu- 
tation as a cuisiniére too firmly to care what may be 
said of her book by the ablest woman who ever stood 
over a kitchen fire and prepared dyspepsia for gene- 
rations yet unborn as well as for the living. ‘“ Prac- 
tical Directions fer Economical Every-Day Cookery” 
is the sub-title of this ‘‘Cookery Manual.’’ The re- 
ceipts number nearly three hundred; not one of them 
is beyond the means of any family which can afford 
to cook at all, while nearly all of them, if faithfully 
followed, would put upon the rich man’s table food 
more nourishing and palatable than nine out of ten 
well-to-do people ever taste outside of first-class 
restaurants. The great American vice of food-wasting 
1s discouraged by every receipt; butchers and gro- 
cers, if wise, will try to buy up and destroy the entire 
edition and buy off the author, for rare indeed are 
the housekeepers whose bills will not be reduced ma- 
terially under Miss Corson’s directions. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. 50 cents.) 

; LITERARY NOTES. 

Pertinent to the European struggle will be W. R. W. 
Stephen’s “ Christianity and Islam,’’ about to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Bentley, of London. 

Literature is one of those peculiar callings in which 
the best work produces the smallest pecuniary re- 
turns. Bayard Taylor says that his translation of 
‘**Faust,’’ a work of years, yielded him no more than 
a fortnight of lectures would have done, and parallel 
cases abound. 

The forthcoming book on “Turkey,” by Lt. Col- 
Baker, should be interesting and valuable if the au- 
thor is as able with his pen as are his brothers, Sir 
Samuel and Col. Valentine Baker. The author is able 
to write authoritatively, for he has resided in Turkey 
for several years. 

‘Heaven is on the Other Side,’ by Rev. M. Serman, 
is a very pretty song and chorus, the proceeds of 
which in part enable the author to continue his mis- 
sionary work among the poor and destitute of our 
city. The price is 35 cents, and orders may be sent to 
Mr. Serman, No. 97 East Fourth street, New York. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co. announce for immediate 
publication, as Volume II. of ‘‘ The Jericho Series,” a 
book entitled ‘“ Brief Honors: a Romance of the 
Great Dividable,”’ the author of which is not named. 
The Great Dividable is a life insurance company, and 
no one who has read the papers lately can doubt that 
the subject is one capable of interesting treatment. 


Twenty years or more ago little index-finger-shaped 
metallic bookmarks were in use, which could be 
slipped upon the aioe ad a leaf to indicate a partic- 
ular place in the context for reference or otherwise. 
Scores of them may be put in a volume without in- 
juring it and without rendering it unsightly, as do 
slips of paper. We are glad to see them once more in 
the market, supplied by Eben Shute, 36 Bromfield 
street, Boston. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new oublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all caxex.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 

* apostles Preaching, The.”... Am. Tract Soc. 66 
Breck, Samuel, “ Recollections .Porter & Coates. 2 00 
Bulwer, E. L., * Last Days of iat ” (condensed classics). 


Holt. 100 
Bul!, Thomas, M.D., “Hints C0 Beaara.” 0.0.20. 2086 .Wiley. 1 00 
Bull, Thomas, M.D., * Maternal re ies of € *hildren.” e 
1 


Clarke, W. H.,** Structure of the Pipe Organ.’ 
Ciarke & Co 
DeQuincey, Thomas, “ Essays in Philosophy.” 
Hurd & Houghton. 1 25 
Renee Keesoncecnemenn eed Carters. 12% 
"Geshesiage from an Artist’s Portfolio.’ 
Appletons. 
Alcohol as a Food and Mosse.” 


, Indianapolis. 1 50 


* Elia’s Haif-Sov-reig 
Freeman, James E., 


Hunt, Ezra M.,** 


Nat. Temp. Pub. Soc. 60 

Motheap, A., “7 tites © auseries,’ bossenereboaseabont Appletons. 
Pollard. M. i. vellie’s Secret.’ Shoceetece 100 
Shakespeare. The Leopold.’ 450 





Woolson, Constance F., * Two Women.”..-.----++.. Appietons. 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

North American Review—Sanitarian—Sunday Magazine—Supple- 
ment to Popular Science Monthly—Garaener’s Monthiy—British 
Quarterly— National Repository. 
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Acligions *etvs, 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








MISSION WORK IN BRAZIL. 

‘“‘T have just received a letter from Rey. E. Vanorden 
in London, whom many of your readers will remem- 
ber as having been in this country last autumn seek- 
ing aid to sustain him in missionary work in Brazil. 
He is a converted Jew whom I have known for years, 
a graduate of Iowa College and Chicago Theological 
Seminary. He is a Congregationalist but went to 
Brazil under the Presbyterian Board and did a good 
work in preaching, editing a paper, and publishing 
and circulating books and tracts, but some difficulty 
arose between him and some of his associates who 
were old school in their theology and because of his 
anti-slavery efforts, and he returned last year to the 
United States. Failing to get all the help he desired 
in this country to sustain him in an independent 
enterprise he went to England, and there he was 
cordially received and has been liberally aided by 
Congregationalists, Friends, Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians and has just returned to Brazil to operate 
in the southern part of the Empire at a long distance 
from the seat of Presbyterian operations. 

‘“*Mr. Vanorden writes: ‘ My efforts in Washington 
last year (for the suppression of slave transportation) 
have not been in vain. Sir E. Thornton, the British 
Minister, wrote to Lord Derby and the result has been 
that the Ministers-resident in Brazil from France, 
Germany and England have issued a circular to Steam- 
ship Co’s agents forbidding them to transport slaves. 
. The Buxtons have taken great interest in my 
work and Lady B. subscribed £75, her daughter £10 
and her brother-in-law £25. I am trying to 
get means to open a Bible and Tract depository and 
think I shall succeed. The well known Mrs. Ranyard, 
whose 250 Bible-women and nurses I addressed, has 
promised a part of the support of a Bible woman in 
Brazil, and two ladies in Scotland will pay $500 a year 
to support a colporteur. Mr. Braden, editor of the 
English ‘“ Independent,’ suggests that a committee 
should be formed in the U.S. to co-operate with my 
committee here, to make my work a success. I think 
this will be very well when I am once back in Brazil, 
laboring in a hitherto unoccupied field and 600 miles 
from the Presbyterians. Weshall leave after the May 
meetings. We expect to see hard times in Brazil and 
do not count on even a comfortable living, but both 
my wife and I feel the call of God which urges us to 
go forth in his name, and we leave the rest with him.’ 

‘““Mr. Vanorden is an earnest, zealous and devoted 
servant of Christ, and deserves the sympathies, 
prayers and co-operation of all Christians. 

“Syracuse, N. Y., April 21, 1877. ee OB 


THE CHURCHES. 


The people of Fort Lee, New Jersey, have shut up 
twenty liquor saloons. They say that if they could 
only shut off the Sunday travel Fort Lee would be a 
paradise. 


The present Middle Class of the Yale Theological 
Seminary numbers thirty-five, of whom twenty-five 
were on May 1 commended as candidates for the min- 
istry by the New Haven Associations. The anniver- 
sary exercises will take place Thursday, May 17. 


The Pan-Presbyterian Council in Edinburgh will 
last from July 2d until July 9th. The topics suggested 
for discussion are most of them spiritual and practical 
in their character, a fact we gladly note as a signifi- 
cant indication of the increased power of the Presby- 
terran Church and a decreased interest in mere 
ecclesiastical questions. 

Has Dr. J. H. Vincent a “double”? Here comes a 
notice of the Cazenovia Camp Meeting, to be held 
from June 28th to July 6th, Dr. Vincent, conductor. 
It is to be followed by a Temperance Convention, and 
that by a district camp meeting. The site is Lake 
View, at the head of Cazenovia Lake, and the com- 
bined sessions will last from July 28th to August 29th. 

There are one hundred and twenty-five Temperance 
Reform Clubs in New Hampshire, with a total mem- 
bership of sixty-five thousand, of which twenty-seven 
thousand are men over twenty-one years of age, and 
over ten thousand were recently habitual tipplers. 
These Temperance Reform Clubs, which are scattered 
all over New England, are traced to the Moody move- 
ment. 


The difficulty with a reformed man is to keep him 


reformed. In London Mr. Hatton has established a 
Thieves’ Honest Labor Society, and appeals to the 
public to support his wood-chopping brigade, all the 
men employed in which have forsaken a criminal 
hfe and are now struggling hard to obtain an honest 
livelihood. A Home is connected with the society, 
that they may be kept out of the wey of their old 
associates. 


The Kalamazoo, Mich., Conference held its Annual 
Meeting at South Haven, April 17-19th. Such fruits 
of revivals and of the temperance reform were re- 
ported as rendered the meeting one of unparalleled 





interest. Steps are now taken for the organiza- 
tion of a ministerial association in the Conference, 
this section thus far in its Congregational history 
having been without one. The first Congregational 
Church has greatly improved its building within and 
without. 


Plymouth Church was the scene on Sunday of an 
impressive ceremony. Ninety-seven new members 
were received to the communion, and to seventeen of 
these the rite of baptism was administered. The first 
Sunday in May is always regarded with especial in- 
terest, as it is the anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s first 
sermon, and on this day the accessions by letter and 
by profession are usually more numerous than at 
any other time. The choir has been reorganized, 
Mr. Zundel, the veteran organist, retiring. 


The fifth year of the Lay College, Brooklyn, closed 
April 19. Addresses were made by six members of 
the junior and senior classes and by Dr. Talmage, the 
President. Professors Chapman, Lord, Thwing and 
Martin have been on the ground during the year and 
represent respectively the departments of Theology, 
Church History, Sacred Rhetoric and Christian Work. 
Seventy-five have been enrolled in the special class for 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday each week, and 300 
have attended the occasional lectures by pastors of 
different denominations. Some of the lay workers 
report numerous conversions in their mission fields. 


Cleveland Conference at Oberlin, April 17th and 
18th, one of the best meetings ever held. Following 
topics discussed: Paper on “The Relation of Out- 
ward Benevolence of the Church to Home Growth,” 
by Dr. Wolcott; on ‘ Ministerial Education,’ by 
Prof. Judson Smith, of Oberlin; on “The Duties of 
Churches at the Close of Revivals,’’ by Dr. Twitchell, 
of Cleveland; on “The Latent Power of the Churches,” 
by Rev. C. T. Collins; on * Social Duties of Christians,”’ 
by Prof. Churchill, of Oberlin. Prof. John M. Ellis, 
of Oberlin, Dr. Twitchell, of Cleveland, and J. G. W. 
Cowles, of Cleveland, were chosen delegates to the 
National Council. In connection with the Conference 
there was a most interesting meeting of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 


A missionary in Missouri writes: “I have done 
much for our colored Sunday-schools by donations of 
our books and papers, and Bibles furnished by the 
American Bible Society, and by holding township 
Sunday-school Conventions for their particular bene- 
fit. They have their own churches, preachers and 
Sunday-schools all over this region. Many of their 
preachers are good preachers and devoted Christians. 
Since Sunday-schools were established among them 
they are not so noisy in their meetings as before, and 
many of their Sunday-schools are conducted with as 
much order and system as the white schools. They 
use the International Lessons. The standard of relig- 
ion is being much raised among them. They are also 
making rapid progress in their day-schools all over 
this region. Their teachers are colored men and wo- 
men, and well qualified.’””, Roman Catholic emissaries 
are traversing the South. They have established 65 
schools for colored people in four States. 


A letter to the “Christian Intelligencer” gives an 
interesting account of a Christian work in Paris, car- 
ried on by Mr. and Mrs. McAll. He was minister of a 
large congregation in Suffolk. While on a holiday 
tour in France he fell in with a workman, who said 
to him: “To a man we have thrown aside the relig- 
ion of the priests; and if some one would teach us a 
religion ef a different mode, a religion of earnestness 
and morality, we are ready to receive it.”” Mr. McAll 
regarded this as a call from God, resigned his English 
parish, came to France and started his mission work, 
and, as a result, there are now twenty-one stations, 
containing four thousand two hundred sittings; six 
adult Bible classes, four prayer-meetings, forty-one 
Sunday-schools and young people’s meetings, with an 
average weekly attendance of sixty-five hundred 
adults and twenty-five hundred children. The law 
does not allow open-air preaching; but Mr. McAll 
reaches the same result by opening a shop, or hall, on 
the street, and the singing within serves as an invita- 
tion to passers-by without. In what way this mission 
is sustained does not appear from M. Moilliet’s letter, 
nor do we know whether it is under the auspices of 
any organized English society or not. 


The Presbytery of Geneva, N. Y., held its annual 
meeting at Canandaigua, opening April 17th. Over 
forty ministers and elders were present. Rev. Mr. 
Thorne was elected Moderator. Able sermons were 
preached by Rev. Drs: Gridley and Hogarth. Many 
of the churches reported increase of members and 
some large additions. The following action was ta- 
ken regarding the overture on Reduction of Repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly; viz., That inas- 
much as the Committee of the General Assembly have 
not recommended any particular mode of reducing 
the number of Commissioners to the Assembly, this 
Presbytery does not feel called upon to vote on the 
case. Rev. Dr. White, pastor at Ithaca for twelve 
years, requested to be released from his pastorate, the 
climate being injurious to his health. Very reluctant- 
ly Presbytery acceded to his request. Rev. E. W. 
Cumings was received from the Presbytery of Lyons 





and assigned to the church at West Fayette. Rey, 
D. D. McCall was dismissed by the Presbytery of 
Rochester. Rev. Dr. George C. Curtis, Rev. Hiram 
H. Kellogg, Jr., Hon. Charles A. Hawley, Prof. Noah 
T. Clarke, were chosen Commissioners to the Genera] 
Assembly. The death of the Rev. Wm. Atwood of 
Big Flats was announced. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Presbyterian 
Women’s Missionary Society mm this city many inter. 
esting facts were stated. At Oroomiah, Persia, and 
villages adjacent, a great revival has taken place 
during the winter, and thirty converts have been 
added to the church, while others are receiving in- 
struction before being received. In one of the sub- 
urbs the congregation increased from thirty-five to 
two hundred 1n one week, and similar results are no- 
ticed in other places. Twenty-five native preachers 
are ready to go into the field, but the society has not 
money to send them. The report spoke of the success 
of the mission schools at Lodiana, Lahore, and other 
places in India where Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Newton, 
M.D., are laboring; of those in Pekin, Nankin, Cha- 
Foo, China; ot those in Siam, where, in one station, a 
church of sixty-seven members has been recently or- 
ganized by Mr. McFarland, and in the mission schools 
there are one hundred and nine pupils, and a new 
building is being erected for the Howard School. In 
Tokio, Japan, Miss Youngmans and Miss Hewlett are 
laboring; in Gaboon, Africa, Mrs. Bushnell, and in 
Kotisco, Mrs. Rodrigue. In and around the city of 
Mexico there are thirty-one Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, and fifteen native preachers are employed by this 
society. The society began its work ten years ago in 
New Mexico, where there had not been a Presbyte- 
rian church or minister. Now there are five ministers 
and three schools supported by the ladies’ society. 
The ladies have also recently sent their missionaries 
to Utah and have established six scholarships in the 
normal school in Salt Lake for the preparation of 
women to act as missionaries among their Mormon 
sisters. The cost of all this mission work during the 
year by this society was $32,671, and the ladies have 
now a balance on hand of $3,484. One of the mission- 
aries of this Board—Mrs. Calhoun—has returned to 
Syria, and early in the summer Miss Lyons will fol- 
low her. 


Y.M.C. A. 


As the time approaches for the International Con- 
vention at Louisville reports arrive from the various 
associations stating their work for the past year. 
These reports for the most part are full of encourage- 
ment and hope. The large associations seem to have 
extended their work and to have built up their mem- 
bership as never before, while the smaller organiza- 
tions have been very active in their respective fields. 
Thus Lowell, Mass., presents its work as being on be- 
half of seven thousand young men. In order to reach 
them the association maintains a reading-room, public 
hall, parlor, lodging place, ete. A weekly Bible class 
is maintained, with an average attendance of two 
hundred. Nine services are held at the rooms every 
week, besides a service of song and a meeting for 
boys. In the out-lying country districts four services 
are maintained and two open-air meetings. As a 
result of these efforts about one hundred and fifty 
persons professed conversion during the past year. 
An example of a somewhat smaller association is that 
of Vincennes, Ind. The association has 158 members, 
and expended $1,200 last year for the maintenance of 
its work. The young men have maintained a night 
school under the auspices of the organization, where 
those unable to attend during the day might be taught. 
Weekly prayer-meetings have been held at the rooms, 
as well as praise-meetings on Sundays. In addition 
to this the society sustained two Sunday schools. 
These cases will give some idea of the work of the 
associations. They are neither of them the greatest 
or the smallest, but fair samples of the general work. 


The Georgia State Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has just held its annual session 
at Newnan, Cowetta county. Gen. George D. John- 
son, of Alabama, from the International Executive 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., presented, in a vigorous 
speech, the necessity of providing for the religious 
instruction and elevation of the colored population 
of the South. He said: 

“No more important work presses itself upon the people. 

The Negro is the great labor arm of the South, exerting an 
influence for good or evi) among our children. The future 
of the white population depends largely upon the condition 
of the colored population. We recognize our duty to send 
the Gospel to the heathen. Here we have the heathen at our 
very hearthstone, a class of people as much in need of the 
Gospel as the people ef Africa. The Negroes have but liitle 
besides emotional religion. They need instruction.” 
Gen. Johnson said further that this work was excit- 
ing much interest in Virginia and South Carolina. 
‘* While South Carolina was in a feverish excitement, 
there was not a man or woman in Columbia but en- 
dorsed the noble work.”’ As a Southern man, Gel. 
Johnson’s efforts in this matter are of interest to al! 
who desire the religious instruction and elevation of 
the Freedman. Here is the admission from the right 
source that the colored population of the South offer 
a missionary field as important and needy as any iD 
Africa. Also, that-the future of the white people of 
the South depends upon the moral condition of the 
Freedmen, 
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BILLS. 

In some instances bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price. In 
such cases look at the label on your 
paper. If not changed after two 
weeks notify us. 





A ROGUE being brought before the magis- 
trate on the charge of horse-stealing the 
justice exclaimed-—‘I see a villain in your 
countenance.” “It is the first time,” replied 
the prisoner, “that I new my countenance 
was a looking glass.”’ 





The Panter. 

Let those who suppose that crinoline is a 
thing of the past listen to what comes to us in 
regard to fashion-matters from Paris. By the 
latest advices and reliable authority we learn 
that Worth, the autocrat, has condemned the 
attenuation arrived at through the “pull 
back” ekirt and sheath overskirt, and has 
uttered a pronunciamiento in favor of greater 
amplitude of drapery,and the unquestionable 
reign of crinoline. But even now when a 
fashionable woman is almost as closely swath- 
ed as an Egyptian mummy in its cerements, 
the best dressmakers declare they cannot suc- 
ceed in securing a graceful and elegant tour- 
nure without something as foundation for the 
superstructure. Something must be worn 
to prevent the sagging of the drapery and the 
disfiguring flatness on the hips, and to support 
the train. For the purpose, ladies very ex- 
travagantly-inclined wear petticoats made of 
hair-cloth, or stout cross-barred muslin 
flounced up the back and stiffly starched. But 
these are heavy, inconvenient, uncomfort- 
able, and not at all neat, uniess frequently 
laundried or changed. The balayeuse, a 
French contrivance, made of wired and 
plaited hair-cloth or muslin, has also been 
resorted to. But experiment proves that 
nothing ever used is at once so light, conven- 
ient, comfortable, cheap and available as a 
well-made hoopskirt or panier. No lady who 
values a graceful figure, and a gait unhindered 
by the dangling of the skirts around the an- 
kles, can afford to dispense with the hoopskirt 
or panier. Besides, as a health-preservative, 
reHeving the spine of the heavy weight im- 
posed upon it, there is no single article of a 
lady’s wararobe so necessary. 


A WAG tried to annoy a popular preacher 
by asking him whether the fatted calf of the 
parable was male or female. “ Female, to be 
sure,”’ was the reply: ‘“‘for I see the male,’’ 
looking the questioner in the face, ** yet alive 
in the flesh before me.” 





The Safety Parlor. 


One never sees a simple yet ingenious in- 
vention without saying to himself, ** Well, 
why in the world didn’t ] think of that? Itis 
just the thing, and there’s money in it!’’ The 
Safety Parlor, which is best described by the 
cut in the advertisement elsewhere, is an in- 
vention of this kind. A platform of conven- 
ient size is surrounded by a railing which 
reaches to the breast of a child a year or two 
years old. In it may be placed the baby’s 
playthings, and whether standing or sitting 
there is safe amusement and recreation to the 
little one. We placed our one-year-old in the 
Parlor, and she crowed with delight, mani- 
festing in all ways possible to so juvenile a 
character her appreciation of her present. To 
mothers continually occupied by their domes- 
tic affairs, whether in the house or, in mild 
weather, out of doors, the Safety Parlor is an 
undisguised blessing. If the room is cool the 
child may be placed near the fire with perfect 
safety; if warm, it may stand near the outer 
door. It cannot fall down stairs; it cannot 
feed itself on stray pins, broom straws or 
other indigestible articles. In fact it possesses 
every merit, including those of beauty as well 
as cheapness. When not in use it may be 
folded compactly and put in the closet. In 
brief, it is a most admirable and useful cop- 
trivance, and an inexpensive nurse. They 
are made by J. Perkins & Co., Danielsonville, 
Conn., and are sent by express on receipt of 
$1.50. 





Way is gold like the Prodigal Son? Be- 
cause it’s returning to par. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 

The stock of Mr. Chas L. Hadley, Cooper 
Institute, New York, has been selected with 
excellent taste, and with a knowledge of the 
housekeeper’s wants. The china and glass- 
ware has been marked down to a low figure, 
and his line of other useful articles and novel- 
ties will well repay a visit to his store. Mr. 
Hadley sends catalogues upon application, 
and is thus enabled to till] orders sent to him 
by mail. The location of his store is admira- 
bly fitted to the wants of visitors, as both the 
Third and Fourth Avenue cars pass the door 
on their way toand from the Grand Central 
Depot. 








Farmers, Mechanics, 

and all people who appreciate the value of 
keeping a memorandum of business transac- 
tions, daily events, and items of interest or 
importance, for future reference, should call 
on their druggists and get Dr. Pierce’s Mem- 
orandum Book free. The Doctor’s Grand In- 
valids’ Hotel at Buffalo, which costs, when 
finished, two hundred thousand dollars, will 
be opened early in June next, for the recep- 
tion of patients afflicted with chronic diseases 
and deformities. It will afford the most per- 
fect facilities for the cure of such affections, 
and its faculty of physicians and surgeons 
will embrace graduates from both American 
and European Medical Schools who have be- 
come distinguished for their skill. The Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, by Dr 
R. V. Pierce, a work of over nine hundred 
large pages, illustrated by two hundred and 
eighty-two engravings, and elegantly bound 
in cloth and gilt, is sent to any address by the 
Author on receipt of one dollar and fifty cents. 
Almost one hundred thousand copies have al- 
ready been sold. 

8S. A. CRAIG, Esq., druggist, of West Alex- 
ander, Pa., says: *‘I sell more of Dr. Pierce’s 
preparations than all others combined. They 
give satisfaction in every case, and I can 
cheerfully recommend them to the public.” 


CLEVELAND young women write comments 
on the margins of the library novels they read. 
One emotional creature writes: “The pangs 
of love are grate i have been there my self.” 


Burial Caskets. 

The patent burial caskets now largely in use 
and constantly increasing in demand are es- 
pecially valuable in deaths from contagious 
diseases and are recommended by the Board ot 
Health. They are air-tight and indestructible, 
and are made in all sizes and of all degrees of 
expense. These caskets commend themselves. 
They may be had of sextons and undertakers 
generally, and in all varieties in this city of 
the W. M. Raymond Manufacturing Co., No. 
406 Pearl St. and 12 New Bowery. 


A WAG, in ** What he knows about Farm- 
ing,”” gives a very good plan to remove 
widows’ weeds. He says a good-looking man 
has only to say ** Wilt thou?” and they wilt. 


Photographs of Mr. aud Mrs, 
Beecher. 

In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. 
They are mounted on bristol board, size 10x12, 
and are sold at 75 cents each, or $1.25 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. These photographs are 
pronounced by competent judges to be the 
best likenesses extant. A fac-simile auto- 
graph is printed on each picture. 





PROBABILITIES. —When you see aman going 
home at two o’clock in the morning, and 
know his wi.e is waiting for him it is likely 
to be stormy. 





Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, 

These Pills are composed exclusively of 
vegetable ingredients, and although they en- 
tirely supersede the use of Mercury, do not 
leave any of its injurious effects. They act 
directly upon the liver, and are a valuable 
remedy in all cases of derangement of that 
organ. Sick Headache, Indigestion and all 
Bilious Disorders succomb to the free use of 
them. 





PROBABILITIES.—When a man goes home 
and finds no supper ready, the fire out, and his 
wife visiting saloons *“‘ with the rest of the 
boys,”’ itis likely to be cloudy. 





Texas Lands, 

Rey. L. H. Carhart of Dallas, Texas, adver- 
tises 640 acres of lands in that State, not 240, 
as the types originally had it. No State offers 
finer advantages to emigrants, and the tide is 
strong and constant in that direction. Send 
for circulars and full particulars. 





An Uuhappy Union.—The gentleman who 
was wedded to his own views is very tired of 
his partners, and most anxious to change 
them.—[Funny Folks. 

Saratoga Springs. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institution has no 
superior in location, or the variety and effi- 
ciency of its appliances for the treatment of 
nervous, lung, female and other diseases. 
Learn more of them by sending fora circular. 


PROBABILITIES.— When a man dies and 
leaves a nice young widow with plenty of 
money, and you see her walking out with the 
executor on Sunday afternoon, a change is 
imminent. 

The ** Magnetic Spring” 
TRON PRECIPITATE, the surest remedy for 
Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease and Rheumatism 
ever discovered. Sent to invalids at trifling 
cost, on trial. Dr. Pitt Robinson, Saratoga 





Springs, N. Y. ' 


THE CHRIST: 


AN UNION 


Rotary Press for Sale, 
A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656. New 
York Post Office. 


NO woman witha proper appreciation of 


her rights will marry a man so tall that she 
can’t pull his bair. 





¥Yolding Machines, 
Two Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostUflice, 


PROBABIIATIES.—When a man receives a 
bill for goods his wife has bought unknown 
to him, look out for thunder and lightning. 


Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated; 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, al! 
about them, and howto distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHBR GALVANIC 
Co., 292 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





It is exceedingly bad hubandry to harrow 
up the feelings of your wife. 


Presbyterian Weekly.—Inclose a 3c. stamp, 
and get a specimen copy of the people's religious 
paper, established in 1872, price $1.50 per year. Alsu 
inclose two 3c. stamps, and get a 32-page pamphlet. 
Every Presbyterian should procure these. Ad- 
Sress, Presbyterian Weekly, Box 323, Baltimore, 

a. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Families going abroad orto the country can be 
promptly suited with thoroughly accomplished 
Tutors and Governesses. 

Those desiring Kindergartens at their own resi- 
dences cun be equally well suited. 

As the country affords the best opportunity for 
a genuine Kindergarten, a few friends uniting 
could form a class, erect a tent. and thereby afford 
a pleasant and profitable season for their chil- 
aren. 

Over 12 years’ successful experience in the man- 
agement of the ‘‘American School Institute” gives 
Miss Young superior facilities for meeting any 
demand. 

For information address or call on Miss M. J. 
YOUNG, 23 Union Square, Broadway side, New 
York. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all 
through the land, making glad many a household 
who bave long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home-circie. If your druggist does not keep it, 
send to proprietor, STARK H. AMBLER, Whole- 
sale Druggist, 36 Vesey Street, New York. Trea- 
tise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


Palatable & Autvitive Tone, 


WINE OF IRON AND BEEF, 


Prepared with great care of pure Sherry Wine, 
Citrate Iron and Beef. Contains the tonic proper- 
ties of Lron combined with the nutritive qualities 
of Fresh Beef. 

Price 75 Cents a Botttle. 





PREPARED BY 


H. A. CASSEBEER, 


APOTHECARY, 
57 FOURTH AVENUE, cor. 9th St, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s,) 
NEW YORK. 


NOW READY. 


Welcome Tidings 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


Sunday School Songs, 


BY MESSRS. 
LOWRY, DOANE and SANKEY. 


Including the latest HYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now reaay and for sale by the principal Book- 
sellers and Music Dealers all over the land. 
Every Sunday-school should have 


Welcome Tidings, 


It comprises talent never before found in a 
single collection, and is not equaled for variety, 
both in Words and Music. If your bookseller does 
not sell it, send at once to either of the Publishers. 

This is the only new Song Book authorized by 
the family of MR. BLIss, or in which they have 
any interest. 

160 pages of our usual Sunday-school 
style, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 
cents by Mail. 

One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, as 800n 
as published, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


76 East 9th St., 66 West 4th St., 
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BY THE WELL-KNOWN EVANGELISTS, 

W. W. Bentiey and Rev. E. P. Hammond. 
160 PAGES. OVER 200 HYMNS. 

The BEST BOOK tor Gospel, Camp, Revival, 

Teachers’ and Bible Meetings, and for Sunday 


Schools, Choirs, Congregational Singing, Mission 
Schools. ete., ete. 


ARMOR BEARER 


is sure to give entire satisfaction. About 100 of 
the best musica! authors are represented by their 
finest efforts in this book of praise. 

ARMOR BEARER is interesting, devotional, in- 
structive, attractive and complete. Printed on 
fine paper and aurably bound. 

Price in paper covers, 30c. per copy. $3 per dozen. 
#25 per hundred. Price in board covers, 35c. per 
copy. £3.60 per dozen. $30 per hundred. Thou- 
sands of copies sold. Send for specimen pages. 
Ww. A. POND & Co.. 547 B’way & 39 Union 8q., N.Y. 


Armor Bearer. 
NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. 
By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. 
*An American Opera By KARL MERZ. 
in 5 acts, worthy the; * A Sparkling amateur 
study of real artists, yet | operetta, for drawing or 
not beyond the reach of ; concert rooms. Full of 
eapable amateurs. Par-| wit and spirited music. 
ticulars sent free. Sam-| Needs no special cos- 
ple copy, in paper, $1.00. tume. Specimen copy, 
| $1.00, Circulars free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacherand student. A CLEAR 
and SIMPLE GUIDE to MUSICAL knowledge and 
composition. It covers the WHOLE GROUND in 
a manner so simple as to be comprehended by the 
youngest pupil. Includes 730 questions, illustrated 
by 582 examples. MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE 


MET. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the 
class of books of which this is the latest and, by 
all odds, the best. Over 206,000 copies of his 
“SONG ING” were sold. “SONG HER- 
ALD” WILL DO MORE. It is an improvement 
on all former books for Singing Schools and Classes. 

Price 75 cents ; $7.50 per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH’s MU- 
SICAL VISITOR, containing $2.0) worth of new 
music, reading matter, etc., will be sent FREE on 
receipt of postage. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
S05 Broadway, New York, 


Music Books. 


Will be the brightest 
thing out. For Camp 
Meetings, Praise Meet- 
ings, Noon Meetings, 
Tabernacie Meetings, 
and the Murphy Tem- 
perance Meetings. Be 
ready for it! 


Shining River, .35 
Good News, .35 
Choral Praise, .25 


For High Schools, 
Academies, Semina- 
ries, Colleges. First 
class books. The 
last is also for Sing- 
ing Schools, and the 
first is for Female 
Voices. 





Last Will and Testa- 
ment. 





Mrs. Van Cott’s 


PRAISE BOOK. 


(In Press.) 35 cts. 


Three Shining 8. Sch. 
Song books. Those who 
don’t use them will 
miss a great deal. The 
last is for Episcopal 
Schools. 


The School Song Bk. $.60 
The High*School Choir, $1 
The Encore, $.75 


Stainer & Barrett's 


DICTIONARY 


of Musical Terms. 


This Magnificent En- 
cyclopedia daily in- 
creases in favor. Best 
book of reference pub- 
lished. Price $5.00. 


Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co-, J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 


~ Now Ready! For Sunday Schools. 


SONGS of GRATITUDE 


By James Hl. Fillmore. 
It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 
Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in come- 
bined notation. Send for a sample copy. Price 35 cts. 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz. by mail, 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers,@ 
Specimen pages free. OINCINNATL OHIO. 


The Orange Journal. 


THE BEST OF SUBURBAN NEWSPAPERS 











Published at Orange, N. J., Every 
Saturday. 
A LARGE CIRCULATION IN AN INTELLI- 
GENT COMMUNITY. 





A GOOD MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING. 


OLIVER JOHNSON, Editor and Publisher. 


QTA MMERING and Stuttering effectually re- 
3 moved. Adaress for circulars, American Vocal 
Institute, 103 Waverley Place. New York. 








\O LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MASS., 
have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make engagements for 
allthe Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company, and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Cirewiar and Terms to 
HATHAWAY & PON 





D. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Allymouth 4dulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


FAITHFUL STEWARDSHIP.* 

** And he said also unto, his disciples, There was a certain 
rich man, which had a steward; and the same was accused 
unto him that he bad wasted his goods. And he called unto 
him, and said unto him, How is it that I henr this of thee? 
Give an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest be no 
longer steward. Then the steward said within himself, What 
shall Ido? for my lord taketh away from me the steward- 
ship: I cannot dig; to beg Iam ashamed. Iam resolved what 
to do, that, when I am put out of the stewardship, they may 
receive me into their houses. So he called every one of his 
lord’s debtors unto him, and said unto the first, How much 
owest thou unto my lord? And hesaid, A hundred measures 
of oil. And he said unto him, Take thy bill, and sit down 
quickly, and write fifty. Then said he to another, And how 
much owest thou? And he said, A hundred measures of 
wheat. And he said unto him, Take thy bill,and write four- 
score. And the lord commended the unjust steward. be- 
eause he bad done wisely: for the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 
LUKE Xxvi., 1-8. 

,HEN it is said that the lord commended 
\ him, you must not understand that the 
Lord Jesus Christ commended him; and when it 
is said that he had done wisely, wisely is to be 
used in the Yankee sense, as meaning that he had 
done smartly. He had been very smart. The 
drift of the whole parable is, that a man in his 
own behalf in secular things makes calculation 
beforehand, shrewdly, and, so far as he himself is 
concerned, wisely ; whereas, in things that per- 
tain to eternity, in things that belong to the 
higher manhood, he is foolish—that is, is witbout 
sagacity or prudence. 

You will observe that in this parable the man 
was dispossessed from his place because he wasted 
goods which did not belong to him. He had been 
in various ways careless. The particular nature 
of his carelessness is not specified ; but this is 
specified : that he was to be dispossessed because 
he was not faithful in the management of the 
property of another. 

This brings us to the subject upon which I am 
to speak to-night: The use of funds not your 
own, but intrusted to your admiristration or 
keeping. 

We are living in times in which a great many 
men are breaking down. The long-continued 
strain at last is producing its results rapidly. 
Many men who could have sustained themselves 
for a year, fortwo years, for three years, or for 
four years, find that five vears are too much for 
them ; and they are breaking down in health, in 
wealth and, alas! in character—for when the 
house is uneovered and we see the interior, often 
it is not the house that we thought it to be when 
we saw only the exterior. When men who have 
stood well with the community, who have sus- 
tained a good reputation, and who are held in 
honor, are brought suddenly to a disclosure be- 
fore the community, and we search into the in- 
terior of their affairs, and see how they have been 
managing thein for a long time, and find that they 
are open to criticism, good men experience bitter 
disappointment. It always is a matter of grief to 
every honorable man to see one do wrong whom 
he has been accustomed to think did right. There 
are two unfailing signs of manhood; one is un- 
feigned gladness to see that men are not so bad 
as you thought they were; and the other is un- 
feigned grief to find that they are worse than you 
thought they were. 

Now, there is to a very large extent a want of 
instruction in the ethics of commerce. In our 
age, in our land, in our neighborhood, and in our 
time, more influences forming the opinions and 
habits and characters of men spring out of busi- 
ness than out of almost all other relations which 
we sustain; and yet, there where men think 
and plan and execute, where they wrestle with 
various forces good or bad—there, at that very 
spot where they need the most illumination, they 
get the least. Some instructiou a few may have 
received from the rigorous righteousness of an 
old father or mother; but there is very little in- 
struction of this sort in the newspapers, which, in 
a general way, follow public sentiment, rather 
than lead it. There is not much preaching on 
this subject; and what little there is, however 
amiable and however well-intended it may be, 
is inadequate to the occasion. Business men 
feel, to a very large extent, that ministers do not 
know much about anything that is going on in 
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real life ; and it is the fault of ministers that they 
preach so much in the abstract past, or in the 
present abstract, that their judgment in respect 
to the practical affairs of every-day life is at a dis- 
count. It seems to me that every pulpit ought to 
prepare itself to discuss the questions of ethics 
which belong to the business of their congrega- 
tions. 

This single topic, therefore, to-night, will oc- 
eupy our thought : The use of property which is 
not your own, but which is committed to your 
trust: or, the use of trust-funds, in the largest 
sense. 

There is, when you come to review it, an im- 
mense amount of property which stands upon the 
faith and the trust of man in man. It must be 
so. The moment a man loses trust in man, it is 
as if the house had lost its foundations or super- 
structure, and must go down. There is no other 
one thing that is more vital, and that ought to 
address itself to the consideration of every moral 
man in the community more, than the dangers 
that threaten trustworthiness, which is one of the 
fundamental elements of the stability and peace 
of society. 

Consider how much property is intrusted to 
guardiaps who are to look over the affairs of 
minors, holding the estate, managing it for them, 
occupying the very highest position of honor in 
relation to them, until they arrive at the age of 
discretion, when they can attend to their own 
concerns. Every town, every village, every neigh- 
borhood has some persons within it who are help- 
less, and who need guardian care. So universal 
is this, that the law takes charge of it, and has 
appointed methods, metes and bounds, rules and 
regulations respecting it; and yet no law, no leg- 
islation, was ever wise enough to cover all the 
eases which might arise; and when you have 
marked out the path, when you have given line 
upon line and precept upon precept, for the con- 
trol of property intrusted to guardians, there 
have remained exigencies which were not pro- 
vided for. ° 

Consider the property in the hands of executors 
appointed under the laws to settle estates, to di- 
vide them equitably, and to see to it that the 
property is rightly handled until all questions re- 
lating to its distribution are finally settled ; and 
consider how in intricate cases there can be no 
other law than that of discretion and integrity. 
Consider how long property may linger in the 
hands of executors, and how much there may be 
subject to their control. They who are most con- 
versant with property know that the amount thus 
held is comprehensively immense. 

Consider also how many men are agents and 
managers of properties which belong to those who 
themselves are not expert, and who lean upon 
these agents for good judgment and good admin- 
istration. How many women, especially, hav- 
ing properties, are obliged to depend upon the 
lawyer, or upon the merchant, or upon the minis- 
ter—who sometimes is shrewd in the administra- 
tion of secular affairs! How many wen conscious 
of their imperfect education and experience are 
obliged to employ fiduciary agents for the man- 
agement of their concerns. 

Consider how many depositories there are for 
trust funds held for church uses and for charitable 
purposes throughout the community. Consider 
how many men are acting as treasurers for socie- 
ties, for institutions, for temporary combinations 
formed. for commercial purposes, on every hand. 
Consider what vast sums of money flow through 
the hands of treasurers in these various depart- 
ments. And although they are supposed to be 
faithful, although the law seeks to guard them, 
although it is sought in every way to secure hon 
esty in their administration, yet, after all, there 
are many things that are not met, and that can 
be sloughed. The wisest laws cannot pen up a 
man that is a rogue. You may put water into a 
globe of ten-inch steel, and subject it to pressure, 
and the water will penetrate the steel; and steal- 
ing will penetrate any amount of law if you have 
a rogue in the center and subject him to the pres 
sure of temptation. How many treasurerships 
turn upon integrity of judgment and integrity of 
purpose ! 

Consider that every State, also, has its comumis- 
sioners, its fiduciary agents, its treasurers; and 
that the whole nation, likewise, has men to whose 
hands are committed unnumbered millions of an- 
nual dollars. 

When you come to look at all these, besides the 
officers of banks, the officers of insurance compa- 
nies, the officers of great commercial organiza- 
tions, clerks and agents of every class, you will 
perceive how large the body of men is on whom 





rests the principle of honor in the administration 
of funds that do not belong to themselves, which 
they are holding in solemn obligation for the use 
of others, and for the administration of which 
they are supposed to be adequately paid by sala- 
ry, by per cent., or in some other way. 

Now, I pass by all ethical points (and there are 
a great many of them that ought to be discussed 
in reference to commercial affairs, as misjudy- 
ments and the reasons of them, or of unskill and 
the reasons of that); I pass by all questions of 
downright dishonesty ; and I shall speak of that 
which is more dangerous—more dangerous, that 
is, because men are more liable to fall into it. I 
shall call your attention only and altogether to 
the liberty which men take of using funds for 
their own private benefit without the permission 
of those to whom they belong. 

There is no obscurity in this subject. Everybody 
knows what we mean by it, or if anybody does not 
know he has only to look around. There is hardly 
a day in which some man does not collapse finan- 
cially because he has been using for his own pur 
poses funds that belonged to others. It does not 
follow that all such are knaves. Generally speak- 
ing, they are not knaves. Usually they are pre- 
cipitated into crime; but the crime was not their 
objective point. Ninety-nine times in a hundred 
these men are honest in intent. Ninety-nine 
times in a hundred they mean to use the funds so 
as to benefit those to whom they belong, and 
themselves as well, but, miscarrying, they are put, 
by the pressure of mistakes and of: circuuistances, 
upon One expedient that leaves them a little worse 
off, and upon another and more desperate expedi- 
ent which leaves them still worse off; and finally 
they come upon crime, which they abhor, but 
which they are shoved into by the momentum 
which they have gained in the downward course. 

This is more specious than men suppose. It is 
all the more dangerous because men think that 
they can use funds without any harm to the 
owners, without any harm to the deposit, but 
with very much personal benefit to themselves, 
that it will never be known, and that therefore 
the example of it cannot be bad. 

Men think they have a complete case when they 
say, ‘‘ Here is a power in my hand for a definite 
end, and I shall use it forthat end; but I find that 
it is a power which may accomplish more than 
that: it can do good for more than the owner. I 
can use it and derive benetit from it. I can also 
benefit the community by my operations. Be- 
sides, it will never be known. Therefore nen who 
are weaker than I will not be tempted by my ex- 
ample to do the same thing. It will never injure 
the owner, it will help me, through me it will 
benefit many others, and no evil shall come from 
it.” This would seem to make the thing secure: 
but let us examine the matter. 

First, it would not be honest, and therefore it 
would not be wise, to use other people's property 
for your own benefit, secretly, even if it were safe. 
If it did them no harm, if it did you good, and if 
nobody knew it, it would not be honest. When 
you look at it as a mere matter of using funds you 
look at it abstractly ; but if you will take a con- 
crete view of the subject I think you will despise 
any arguing of it. 

For example, you have a stable of magnificent 
horses. Your neighbor says, ‘* I have a pass-key, 
and these moonlight nights, while my friend has 
gone to England, I can take out those horses and 
enjoy myself on the road ; and really those horses 
are suffering for want of exercise. It will do them 
good, it will do no harm to the man tbat owns 
them, who never will know it, and it will do mea 
world of good, to drive behind those splendid fel- 
lows.” Suppose they were your horses, and he 
should go when he pleased and take them out of 
the stable and travel with them, would it be a 
valid excuse that you did not know it, that it did 
him good, that it did you no harm, and that it did 
the horses good? Would that be considered a 
justification of his use of your property? You 
will say, ‘‘That is a case in which the property 
was not committed to the man’s care.” That 
would make it all the worse ; because when a man 
assumes a function under certain implied and 
well-understood conditions, and then violates 
those conditions, the breach of trust is even 
greater. If a man, where he has not assumed any 
obligations, takes your property, and uses it 
wisely, and you feel aggrieved about it, is a man 
justified, in the court of honor and honesty, if be 
takes it and uses it where he has assumed obli- 
gations ? 

I will put another case to you, if you think this 
leaves out any element. You go into the country 
and leave your house, well furnished, in the care 
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of a servant that you suppose to be perfectly 
trustworthy. You say, ‘She has lived with me 
now eighteen years. I never caught her in a lie, 
I have never known her to do anything out of the 
way, and I feel as safe about my house as if I were 
living in it.” You go abroad, you go to the 
Mediterranean, or you go into the mountains far 
away : and as soon as the house is fairly cool after 
your leaving it the servant invites her friends 
there, and they pass the evening’; and the sound 
of the viol— that is, of the fiddle—becomes fami- 
liar there, and the dance goes on through the 
night ; and your table linen, your exquisite damask 
spreads and napkins, is brought out; your fine 
crockery, your Berlin and your Sévres, is called 
into requisition, and on the presumption that 
you will not know it, and that no harm will be 
done. The richly bound books in your library 
are lent out at ten cents a volume per week, the 
servant saying, ‘‘I shall be so mueh better off, 
and my employer will be none the poorer.” How 
would you relish that? Would you be pleased 
with this sort of ethics? Even if the house were 
not injured, and the furniture were not harmed, 
and the books were not scratched, would you like 
‘t? Then your pictures are distributed through 
the neighborhood. They are put upon exhibition 
in various places. Some of them find their way 
into the drinking saloon. The pictures do not 
drink ; they are water-colors, it may be; and it is 
argued that while no harm is done to them they 
cheer many people and help on conviviality. And 
not oniy do your books and your pictures go, but 
your furniture is lent out to poorer people, who 
want to make a good show. There is a great 
funeral, and your chairs are wanted, and they go. 
There is a great marriage, and some of your gar- 
ments are wanted, and they go. And the servant 
still says, ‘‘ Nobody knows it, and nobody is 
harmed. The things will all come back safe, the 
man that owns them is away, and does not know 
it; and not only does it not hurt him, but it does 
me a heap of good.” Would you take such an 
apology if it were a person who used your prop- 
erty without your consent? No matter if it did 
not hurt your property, and no matter if it did 
make other people happy, you would say, ‘It is 
not honest for one person to use another person’s 
property without his consent.” Even if no dam- 
age is done it is not right. You have no business 
to do it under any circumstances. And it does 
not make it any better that you have managerial 
care over property. In that event the sin is even 
greater; for you are bound to see to it that it is 
used for the purposes for which it was committed 
to your trust, and not for anything aside from 
that. 

No man, I say secondly, has a right to put 
property that is not his own to all the risks of 
commerce. I have said that it was not honest to 
meddle with it and use it by the one who holds it 
in trust for his own benefit at all; but now I say 
that no man can use trust funds without obliging 
them to take on all the notorious perils that belong 
to commercial operations. No man can have any 
guarantee against loss in business transactions. 
No man has more than his own conceit or his 
own judgment to rely upon; and when he takes 
trust funds for his own purposes, and puts them 
into the stream of business, speculates with them, 
trades with them, it makes no difference what his 
intentions are. No man embarks his property in 
any enterprise without accumulating risks. There 
are sO many perils in commercial pursuits that 
statistics show that ninety-five per cent. of all the 
men who enter business become bankrupt. I do 
not mean that they become finally bankrupt; but 
they become bankrupt at least once in their lives. 
Ninety-nine men out of every hundred who go 
into business are so unskilled that they come into 
bankruptcy in the course of their lives. It is a 
rare thing to find a man that has gone through 
life and has been successful in business who has 
not been a bankrupt at least once. And no man 
risks trust funds to such currents without assum- 
ing the liability of wrecking them. Therefore to 
so risk them is dishonesty of the most heinous 
character. What if a man thus employing trust 
funds does expect, what if he does mean, so and 
so? That is nothing. He might as well throw 
a babe out of a second-story window, and say 
that he hoped it would lodge in some tree, and 
not be hurt, as to endanger the property of 
others, held in trust by him, and say that he 
hopes it will not come to any harm. What has 
that to do with it? The chances are against its 
being safe. And yet, how many men are there, in 


all the ways of business, who divert trust funds 
from their appropriate ends, and from the ends 
for which they were*entrusted to them, and use 
them for their own benefit, and put upon them 
the perils that belong to all commercial adven- 
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tures! Now, a man forfeits honor, forfeits verac- 
ity, forfeits his promise, expressed or implied, 
when, taking the property of another for safe 
keeping, he puts it into the current of peril or 
chance, and lets it take its course there. It is not 
right. 

Thirdly, no man has a right to put his own 
character for integrity and honesty upon a com- 
mercial venture. No man has a right to enter 
upon an enterprise where if he succeeds he may 
escape, but where if he fails he is ruined, not 
simply in pocket, but in character; and yet, this 
is what every man does who uses trust funds for 
his own purposes. He takes the risk of destroy- 
ing himself in the eyes of honest men. Not only 
does he violate the rights of property, not only 
does he violate implied obligations by putting 
property in peril, but, what is worse, he places 
his own soul in jeopardy in doing it. If he fails, 
he is a knave, a criminal. The sensitiveness of 
the community as to the rights of property is so 
great, property bears such a relation to truth, to 
virtue, to happiness, to moral purity, that the 
community is rightly sensitive to the guard and 
safety of universal property. The laws are sensi- 
tive and public sentiment is sensitive on this 
point : and when a man mismanages where he has 
no business to manage at all, when a man violates 
a trust and loses the property of another, the 
community hold him to a very severe account. 
When good citizens in our own midst are found to 
have fallen, even through mismanagement or 
through a lamentable misconception of duty, we 
are pained ; but we are not to deny to ourselves 
the fact that when men so fall they are visited 
with a condign punishment which they will 
scarcely be able to throw off during their whole 
life. The time is too short, when a man is at mid- 
life or beyond, for him to re-establish confidence 
in himself, if it is once lost, and build up his char- 
acter again. At best such a man must be an 
almoner of charity, and must take the dole of 
pardon from a hard and exacting public senti- 
ment ; and to all intents and purposes one who is 
detected in misappropriating = is ruined. 

Now,I say that no man has a right to take sucha 
commercial venture. May a man sit at a table 
and throw dice with the devil, and say, ‘‘ If I win 
Iam safe, and if you win lam damned”? But it 
is doing that when a man takes the property of 
another and administers it contrary to the im- 
plied conditions of acceptauce, and misuses it. 
Having done that, his reputation is gone, his 
honor is gone, his character is gone. No man 
who does business is secure. No man is secure 
when an earthquake comes; and great commer- 
cial convulsions in a community are like earth- 
quakes. During such convulsions men of large 
experience, men at the head of great houses that 
had had the confidence of the world, go down 
broken as though they were as brittle as a pipe- 
stem, and no man bas a right, in the midst of 
these unavoidable liabilities to disaster, to vent- 
ure upon them in such a way as to hazard his 
character. So, if there was no question of the 
maladministration of property, a man would have 
no right to make a commercial venture of this 
sort. 

Fourthly, no man has a right to put in peril the 
happiness, welfare and good name of his family, 
of the neighborhood, of the associates and friends 
with whom he bas walked, of the chureh with 
which he is connected, of his partners in business, 
of all that have been related to him. There isa 
reali of truth bere that men, in their arrogance 
and pretension, and in their claim to individual 
liberty and power, seldom consider. Socially you 
are woven into the fabrie of society, where every 
man is like one thread in a piece of cloth. No 
single thread has a right to say,‘‘I will stay here 
no longer,” and draw out, because if it draws out it 
leaves a hole; and no man hasaright to make a 
hole in the well-woven fabric of society. Men are 
willing to receive all that accrues from favorable 
connections, from honorable public relations 
and from profitable business associations; but 
they take these things with all the correspond- 
ing responsibilities. Men have noright to damage 
society by misconduct ; and there is a very severe 
account that men will have to render. It is 
obscure now; but even in our own time, when a 
man comes into wrong, and offends against public 
sentiment, he becomes sensitive to these relations 
of which I have been speaking. Every cord that 
connects him with child or companion vibrates 
with anguish. Every man who is overtaken and 
carried away by temptation says, ‘‘Oh, I could 
bear it if I were alone; but I cannot endure to 
think of the suffering that my innocent children, 
the wife of my youth, and my old father and 
mother must gothrough.” Why, the most harden- 
ed criminals, when they come to the scaffold, quiver 
with anguish more on account of those that are 
dear to them than on their own account. The 
cords of affection in them vibrate the moment 
they begin to strain and stretch by reason of the 
actual penalty of wrong doing ; and no man hasa 
right to imperil the happiness and well-being of 
those around him by an unwarrantable use of 
property that is not his own, and that he has 
no control of except for specified purposes. 

I remark, fifthly, that no man has a right to 
undermine the security of property on which the 
welfare of individuals or the community depends 
in any degree. Such a use of property as this for 
any purpose whatsoever is unwarrantable. No 
man has aright to use property held in trust so 
that other people shall come to disaster. Any 
man who does this is an enemy of the public— 
not, perbaps, in intent, but in the result of his 
bad operatiens. 

Look at the way in which the maladministration 





of life insurance trusts has affected the public 
mind. If there are any beneficial institutions in 
this land, life insurance institutions are among 
them. If there is anything that tends to fore- 
sight, to the steady saving of means, and to com- 
fort one in times of sickness and in old age, by 
the promise of benefit to one’s heirs, it is a 
judicious insurance of one’s life. Therefore what- 
ever gives a shock to the confidence of the com- 
munity in such institutions isa grosscrime. Itisa 
crime that you cannot cover over by any varnish 
of excuse. It is like every other‘crime which con- 
sists in the misappropriation of trust funds held 
simply for administration. It is a blow struck at 
institutions whose beneficent tendencies run 
through the whole community ; and no man has 
a right to strike such a blow. 

A man who was a fiduciary agent of the Gov- 
ernment, and who had millions of dollars pass 
through his hands, had a balance of two or three 
hundred thousand dollars in the bank; and a 
friend came to him and said: ‘‘ You have money 
over; you are flush: I want to get a hundred 
thousand dollars for a month ”—or for a week, as 
the case may be—‘‘ can’t you let me have it 7” * ‘I 
would be glad to accommodate you,” said the 
man, ‘‘but I am not allowed to use the public 
funds for private purposes. It is against the law.” 
‘**Oh, yes, I know it is against the law; but you 
will be perfectly safe. I will give you United 
States bonds of more than double the amount. 
You cannot come to grief in this matter.” It 
looked as though it was perfectly safe ; but the 
reply was, ‘‘ My friend, the law does not allow me 
to do it.” ‘*Oh, well, of course I expect to re- 
munerate you. I will give you a haudsome sum 
for this favor. I should like the money, really. 
Nobody, I think, stands in more need of a little 
extra cash thanI do. You will do it?” ‘*No; I 
cannot do it.” ‘‘ Well, why not?” ‘‘ My contract 
with the Government reads that my salary shall 
stand in lieu of perquisites and collaterals of every 
kind whatsoever ; and I should break my contract 
with the Government if I should lend out these 
funds. The law says I must not, and my contract 
with the Government forbids it; and on both 
these grounds I think I shall let the Government's 
money lie in the Government’s treasury.” 

Well, that was not only honest, but it was wise 
and safe. The man said to me, ‘‘ When they were 
sending on committees to investigate the doings 
of custom-house officers, army officers, and post- 
masters, here, there and everywhere, I used to lock 
the office every night and say to myself, ‘ Let them 
send anybody they please to investigate me; I am 
not afraid ; lam perfectly at ease.’” If he had lent 
two or three hundred dollars out to one man and 
another, and it had been subject to all the fluctua- 
tions of commerce, do you think he would have 
felt quite so much at ease, quite so clean-breasted, 
quite so happy-hearted, or that he could have 
said his prayers with quite as much satisfaction, 
at night and in the morning, as he did? When 
you see the thing in others you like it ; why should 
you not like it in yourself ? 

Persons having trust funds in their possession 
say, ‘‘Why should I not lend them? I have 
ample means for securing them, and why should 
I not let my friend have the advantage of loaning 
them, and at the same time benefit myself?” You 
have no right to do it on the sly ; but you have a 
right to abstract from a company’s safe a million 
dollars for speculation in Wall street, if you will 
first lay it before the Board of Directors and get 
their written consent. You have no right to take 
a penny without that. You havea right to take 
the property of a widow, of a sister, of an orphan, 
of anybody that is of age and of a sound mind, 
and use it, if you can get a written agreement 
from the person that you may. When aman has 
funds that belong to the United States, to the 
State, to the Broadway Bank, to the Park Bank, 
to the Bank of America; when a man is a confi- 
dential clerk; when he has trust funds from mis- 
sionary associations, from tract associations, from 
Bible associations, or from temperance associa- 
tions, he has a right to trade on them for their 
benefit, provided he gets the consent, fair and 
square, of the directors ; but he has no right to 
do it on the sly. 

Here is a man who is in the conduct of a large 
commercial business, who has a good reputation 
and who has had put into his hands trast funds 
to the amount of half a million of dollars ; and as 
they are moveable and available he has let out 
about two hundred and fifty thousand, to several 
men, with abundant security, and with a very 
handsome division of profits to come to himself. 
He feels very happy until he goes home, when he 
is informed by his head clerk that he suspects one 
of the young men in his store has been borrowing 
money from his till. ‘‘Can it be ?” says the man. 
‘* Yes,” says the clerk ; ‘‘I have traced it to him. 
He has taken nearly a thousand dollars out of 
your drawers.” ‘‘What has he been doing with it?” 
**He has been buying and selling stocks in Wall 
street. I am afraid he also ventured a little of it 
in gambling saloons.” ‘‘The wretch! Here is 
this young man that I have been trusting and 
putting forward, and [just at this point he is 
touched with an impuise to tell the truth] the 
little scoundrel has been doing with my money 
exactly what I have been doing with the trust 
funds which have been placed in my hands.” And 
if it is right for the great, is it not right for the 
little ? The moment the case is reversed, and his 
funds are put in peril without his consent, and 
the same game is played on him which he is play- 
ing on others, how clearly he sees the wrong! 
How quick is his indignation! How plain to his 
perceptions ethical distinctions are ! 

Now, against all the objections that are raised 
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to this, let me put a point ortwo. Is there a man 
here who thinks forgery is right ? There are two 
kinds of forgers. One kind are men that forge the 
names of other men with expectation of defraud- 
ing, that being their distinct calculation ; but I 
tell you, thete are scores and hundreds of men, to- 
day, who are forging, but who are doing it without 
the slightest intention of defrauding. What do 
they mean to do? They want a thousand dollars. 
They must have it immediately. They will 
have money coming in in three months, and then 
they can replace it. They forge some good man’s 
name. If when the time comes round they are 
disappointed, they forge again in order to cover 
the first forgery. 

In the Auburn State Prison, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, when I was asking in respect to 
the character of the men there, the warden 
pointed out a man, and said, ‘I regard him as 
one of the most devout and spiritually Christian 
men that I ever knew.” I said, ‘‘ This is a queer 
place for him.” ‘* Well, itis so.” ‘* What was he 
sent up for?’ ‘‘Forging. But he never intended 
any. harm. He was a prosperous merchant, and he 
forged four different checks and paid them as 
they came due—the first, the second, and the 
third—until the time for the payment of the fourth 
arrived ; and he would have paid that if he had 
not been struck down with a bilious fever. He 
was delirious when it came due, and he was 
eaught.” 

Now his forgery was nothing but an example of 
what I have been attempting to open before you 
to-night, when you put a man’s name in a check, 
it is the money back of the check that leads you 
to put it there, and you are using that man’s 
property without his knowledge and consent; and 
that is precisely the same thing that you do when 
you take the money itself. And yet, wen revolt at 
the idea of committing forgery who would not re- 
volt at the other thing. ‘ood God!” they say, 
‘*‘ask me to do such an act? Am I a dog that I 
should be guilty of such a deed?” You are just 
that dog that will do it; for you doit with trust 
funds though you do not do it with paper. The 
substantial commercial effects are the same in 
both cases, and the moral elements are precisely 
the same ; but one has been glozed over by cus- 
tom, and the other stands out in its true light and 
character. It is on this account necessary that 
men should have certain very clear and definite 
conceptions of right and duty. 

In the first place, every man ought to account 
with himself in this wise, in regard to every 
particle of property that passes under his hands, 
whatever his relationships may be: ‘I will 
serupulously administer it according to the intent 
of the parties to whom it belongs,” their judg- 
ment, and not his, is to determine. 

Secondly, no man has a right to substitute his 
own careless judgment, or methods that are 
peculiar to himself, for those methods and 
judgments which have been established by cus- 
tom. Customs represent the experience of man- 
kind; and, in commerce, equity, fidelity and 
integrity are simply customs. Men have found 
out what goes wrong, and what goes right; and 
from the Knowledge which they have gained in 
these directions they have established rules ; and 
it is by experience, which is the mother of custom, 
that men have found out right and wrong in the 
matter of trusts; and no man can safely quibble 
with the laws, or administer funds in any other 
way than that which is by the judgment of man- 
kind, founded on experience, pronounced to be 
wise. Reliance on one's self in matters of this 
kind is nothing but conceit which is full of danger. 
Nothing can be more rash than for any man to 
administer a confidential trust in a way that is 
not approved by the experience of mankind, and 
by the laws, which are in these respects as solemn 
and as sacred as if they had been thundered from 
Mount Sinai. 

I think there is more danger to young men from 
carelessnes in money matters than there is from 
drink or from lust. For the most part, the men 
who are in danger from their passions are men of 
coarse organizations. Men who are organized 
with a strong under nature are the men who are 
peculiarly beset in this direction. Not that they 
are the only ones who are thus beset: but, look- 
ing at it comprebensively, men of basilar organi- 
zations are specially in danger from lustful 
temptations of the flesh. Men who are organized 
for business are usually organized higher, with 
more brain, of a finer quality, with more execu- 
tive power, with more power of thought, and 
with less passional feeling. It is not exclusively 
and always so, but asa general rule I think it is 
true that men are not as much in danger from 

luttony, from intemperance, and from wasteful 
usts, as from financial mistakes, and from blind- 
ness of conscience as to right and wrong in the 
administration of,commercial and business affairs. 
And there ought somewhere to be a catechism, 
not of the history of things in this world, not of 
the interior nature of God, which men understand 
so little about, and not of the old and approved 
methods, which may be well enough in their 
place, and for the end for which they were 
designed, but a catechism for business men which 
includes questions that relate to commercial 
affairs such as the newspapers do not discuss to 
anyfpurpose, such as the pulpits do not often dis- 
cuss, such as are certainly not discussed on the 
stump, and such as are not discussed in our 
schools. Men grope and find their way as best 
they can in darkness as to morality in their busi- 
ness transactions ; and the great need of our time 
is the need of a revelation of right and wrong in 
regard to business affairs. 

I have to avow, again, to-night, what I have 





often avowed in the presence of my own congre- 
gation, but which may be new to some of you, 
my unbounded faith and trust in the safety and 
profitableness of honesty, truth, and fidelity. I 
have to avow my most intense conviction of the 
primary mischiefs which come first or last from 
the violation of those fundamental moralities 
that constitute trust between man and man. It 
exists in the lower spheres in which men oper- 
ate; it grows in augmenting power as business 
becomes more complete, as trust becomes enlarged, 
and as the relations of men take in not alone 
themselves, but families, neighborhoods, cities, 
provinces, and the whole realm of business life, 
and no man who calls himself a man of honor, no 
man who calls himself a wise man, no man who is 
wise and honorable according to the principles of 
Christian ethics, no man who believes bimself to 
be a Christian, has a right to make himself a thief 
by using trust funds for any other purposes than 
those which it is understood that he shall use 
them for by the parties to whom they belong. 
Any other appropriation of them, no matter how 
guarded or how safe, is dishonest, and is ruinous 
to the man who uses them. Itis always ruinous 
to his moral sense, and, first or last, in the major- 
ity of cases, it will, I think, prove ruinous to his 
— and to the pockets of those who own the 
unds. 

When I read how men are breaking down in 
Massachusetts ; when I read how here and there a 
railroad treasurer or the treasurer of an insurance 
company goes down, with the funds that have 
been intrusted to his care; wben I read of an 
officer of some church, a respectable citizen, using 
funds for his own benefit which have been placed 
in his hands for safe keeping and to be adwminis- 
tered for the benefit of the owner; when I see 
everywhere these explosions, I am astonished 
that so many people are found ready to follow 
such dangerous examples. 

Why, young men, suppose you were trying to 
enter, with your regiment, the lines of the enemy, 
and suppose you had to pass over ground where 
you knew they had planted torpedoes, and sup- 
pose as quick as one explosion had blown out a 
company, another rushed forward and met the 
same fate as the former one, and another, and 
another, would you go over that ground if you 
could help it? Would you not seek some way in 
which to flank these dangers so as, if possible, to 
escape? And yet here goes one man down to 
ruin by reason of some commercial venture with 
other people’s funds—the last man you would be- 
lieve that could be persuaded to run such a risk. 
Here goes another man who stood at the very top, 
in respect to honesty, among men. And here 
goes another. How many men must be destroyed 
before it will dawn upon you that you are not 
smart enough to set yourselves against the laws 
of commerce ? 

The way of honesty and integrity is the plain 
way and thesafeway. Governavarice. Restrain 
haste to be rich. Disdain any riches for which 
you have not rendered an equivalent of honest 
thinking, honest skill and honest industry. Re- 
fuse to take a gambler’s bribe. Turn your back 
on that which is damnation to your pocket and to 
your soul. Stand on honesty. Observe modera- 
tion. Get no more than you can get by building 

ourself while you build your fortune. Never 

uy property at the expense of your manhood. 
Seek only that which will stand you instead in 
the day of trial, and be of permanent benefit to 
you. Honesty is yet, and forever will be, the 
best policy—even if you insist upon putting it as 
low as that; and dishonesty is like the breaking 
through of water where if one drop can pass more 
can follow. Every step you take in misjudg- 
ment, in bad management, in venturing upon 
wrong doing in business affairs, prepares the way 
for another, and another, and another. 

This brings us to that point where we need the 
blaze and concentrated light of revelation—name- 
ly, that point in which so many men who have 
been good, and who by nature mean well, are 
drawn out of good intentions into criminality— 
into the position of culprits. And oh! the wild- 
ness, when a man has ventured, and fallen, and 
begins to hide his wrong, with which he will throw 
out his hands on every side to save himself from 
exposure! And here is where the Lord’s Prayer 
applies with terrific force, when it says, ‘* Lead us 
not into temptation.” When a man is under a 
pressure, and is striving for his own safety, and 
his heart’s love for his family is awakened, and 
the respect which he commands in the community 
and his reputation for uprightness are in danger 
of being sacrificed, and some desperate expedient 
is opened to him—under such circumstances a man 
does not know what he willdo. And how many 
men there are who break down in just this man- 
ner! They begin by simply betraying trust in a 
safe way. That brings them to a point in which 
they have to betray it a little more extensively. 
Then they must retrace their steps, or they must 
take a more audacious step that takes them nearer 
and nearer to destruction; and crime at last stands 
before them, and says, *‘I only can save you ;” 
and with horror and resistance they plead against 
crime ; but at last, the alternative being utter de- 
struction or crime, they take crime, and ip taking 
that they take destruction too; for crime cheats ; 
it lies; it promises in the ear while it stabs with 
fatal poison stroke. 

There is but one thing that is safe. Truth is 
safe. Honesty before men is safe. Moderation 
of desire is safe. Trust in God, do nothing 
that you are asbamed, morning or night, to open 
up before him in prayer, and then you will be 
=; but one single step aside from that is full of 
peril, 





PERSONAL. 


—Mr. John Miller has been condemned for heresy 
by the Presbytery of Princeton. The vote stood 38 
to 0. 

—Mr. Henry Varley left England for Australia May 
5th. He intends return by way of Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

—Colonel H. B. Sandford, R.A., Chief of the British 
Commission at the Centennial, has been knighted by 
Queen Victoria. 

—The Rey. Dr. Cookman has been transferred from 
Boston, Mass., and settled at Sixty-first Street M. F. 
Church in this city. 

—Dr. E. P. Terhune is in charge of the Union Amer- 
ican Church at Rome, and American tourists find the 
services very attractive. 

—Miss Frances E. Willard is to deliver the bacca- 
laureate address to the graduating class at Lasell Sem- 
inary, Auburndale, Mass., next June. 

—President Seelye is to be installed as pastor of 
the Amherst College Church May 24, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, preaching the sermon. 

—Dr. W. W. Patton has been elected President of 
Howard University, Washington City. We congratu- 
late that useful institution on securing so energetic 
and competent a man. 

—Mr. Warren Johnson, of Maine, for many years at 
the head of the State school department, died recent- 
ly at Newton, Mass., where he held the office of Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

—Hector Bronson, the oldest Methodist clergyman 
in active duty in this State, for thirty-five years agent 
of the American Bible Society, died recently at 
Rhinebeck, aged eighty-six years. 

—Mr. Tooth, the English rector whose ritualistic 
practices at Hatcham caused so much trouble, re- 
ceived, when at Rome, an order for an audience with 
the Pope. He declined the honor. 

—Dr. Reed, of Springfield, Mass., is called to the 
Woodland Avenue Presbyterian Church, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Congregationalism is reported to us as 
looking up in this city in more than one sense. 

—Mr. Adolphus F. Ockershausen died at Staten 
Island on April 24. He was extensively known 
throughout the Lutheran Church for his general and 
enlightened interest in her welfare, and for his liber- 
ality in promoting and sustaining her interests and 
institutions. 

—Few people will be more sincerely mourned than 
Pastor Hedstrom, of the “‘ Floating Bethel,’’ who died 
in this city on May 5 aged seventy-three. It is mainly 
due to his work among his country people that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Sweden has been 
recognized by the government ‘as a legal organiza- 
tion.” 

—Dr. Samuel Adams, a native of Gilead, Me., and 
for nearly forty years professor in the department of 
Physics in Illinois College, died at Jacksonville, II1., 
after a brief illness, April 28th. Rev. T. M. Post, D.D., 
once his associate in the college and a life-long friend, 
preached the funeral sermon, before a large con- 
course of the friends and fellow-citizens of the de- 
ceased. 

—A meeting of clergymen and laymen, representing 
various parishes in the city, was held last week at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, to form a society 
for the purpose of continuing the work begun at St. 
Johnland by the late Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg. The Rev. 
Dr. Washburn presided. The Rev. Drs. Potter and 
McNamara made remarks showing |the ‘need of the 
proposed society, and a committee wasJappointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws. 

—Dr. J. Bryce, in the course of a lecture on “ Arme- 
nia,” at the Royal Institution, London, showed to his 
audience a piece of wood which he had picked up on 
Mount Ararat far above the level of trees. He was 
not prepared to account for its appearance at so great 
an elevation, and with commendable judiciousness 
did not advance the theory that it was a fragment of 
the ark. He says that it isa firm belief through the 
district that the ark is still preserved ina recess of 
the mountain. 

—Rev. E. C. Ray, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, prepares 
every week a little tract, or leaflet, a single page of 
questions suggested by the Sunday-school lesson of 
the week, for the special benefit of teachers. The 
object of these little leaflets is not to suggest questions 
for the teachers to ask their scholars, but home ques- 
tions for them to address to their own hearts and con- 
sciences. They are very admirably done; truth in 
few words. We wish they might get a larger circula- 
tion. Doubtless a note to him would secure specimen 
copies. 

—Our old friend George J. Mingins is doing excel- 
lent work as an evangelist in the central part of this 
State. Our exchanges from Oneida, Auburn, Syra- 
cuse and Westfield give interesting accounts of the 
revival going on in those places under his ministra- 
tion. His warm Scotch heart, his familiarity with 
the Bible, his twelve years’ experience in the City 
Mission of New York, his rich personal experience of 
the healthful grace of God, combined with his rare 
magnetic power as an orator, make him one of the 
most effective laborers in this peculiar field of work; 
and his type of piety and theology leads him to ad- 
dress himself almost wholly ta, the hopes, the aspira- 
tions and the affections of his hearers, rather than to 
their fears. 
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Financial 








From Monday, April 30, to Saturday, 


May 5. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday, Saturday, 
Apr. 30. May 2. May 5. 
Gold (highest) ..... 106% .....06. Wi oe ae 107K 
Legai Tenders..... MED sentences 00600 45.34 


Government Bonds,— 
(Most of these figures indicate the highest nominal 
rates.) 














Sixes, 1881, P...seeee LIB ccoceeee 11434 
Sixes. ae 14 115% 
5 108 
10 
110% 
10% 
113% 
113% 
U6 
116 
Kasnsesee 112 
maoocseqnece 1133 
lll 
1lll*% 
18% 
ecosoe 198 
Bids tor State Bonds. 

Alabama 6s, ’85..... 4 N.Y. 66. C.L. 1878... — 
do 58, "BB..006 395g N.Y. 6s. G.R. 1887... — 
do 8s. '86..... — N.Y. 66, G.C. 1887... — 
do 8s, ’58.. _ N.Y. 68. G.L. 1883... — 
do ee 20 =«ON..Y. 68, G.L., 1891... 120 
do 8s, '93..... — N.Y. 68, G.L. 1892. . 120 

25 N.Y. 68, G.L. 18%... 120 
_ N.Y. 58. G.L. 1876... — 
- N.C. 68, O.Jan.& Ju 18% 
- N.C. 68 A. &U..... 186 
~ N.C. 68.N.C.R..J.43. 65 
—_ N.C.N.C.R.. A.4O.. 65 
N.C.,coup.. off.J.&J 47 

Ga N.C. y of.,A.&O 47 

do 7s. new bonds. 

do 7s, ind’ sed. 

do 78. gold oonds 


















fll. War loan 
Kentucky tis. 
Louisiana 6s... Y 
Louisiana N. 8. pecee 43 Rhode island 6s.... 110 
do N.F. 43 South Carolina ts.. 40 
3 Go 6s,Jan.&Ju. 48 
6 do 6s.Avr.&Oc. 38 
_ do F’g Act, '66.. 38 
a0 L.C.. "88.45. 45 
4o L.C.’89.A&O 45 
ih do 78 of 1885..... 40 
Mich. tis coece | 02% do Non-fund.b. 2% 
do 6s. 1883... . 104 Tenn. 6s, old........ 43% 
do 78. 'W.. do 6s, new....... 4 
Missour' Ss. do 68,newser... 436 
Va. 68, old 32 
ao a.b. bone 
ao n.b.. o 
do consol........ 82 
ao ex. mat.coup 70% 
do consol... 2d se. 41 
do deferred... 5% 
D. of Co. 3. 658 19% 74 
do smal) b..... - 
° WBovccece -_ 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 
London prime bankers, 487% @4.85 4. SKU 90% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending May 5, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 17,984 pkgs. 
Exports, 1,125 pkgs. The market is quicker than 
before, and finest new sells at 23@25c. Poor white 
trash in butter is at a decided discount. There 
have been sales of such to clean up lots at 12@I5c., 
quality being unfit fur table use. Old butter is 
about done, There were some closing sales at 12@ 
13c. ; and choide yellow in firkins is out of market. 
It seems singular that with sixty to seventy tlfou- 
sand packages more exported between January 1 
and May I this year than last that the market for 
old should have had so disastrous an ending. 
We quote: New butter, choice selections, 22 

25¢.; Dew butter, good to choice lots, 20@2Ic.; 
old butter, choice lots 15@18c.; old butter, fair to 
good, 11@13; debris of the market, 7@10c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 13,548 boxes. 
Exports, 13,500 boxes. Gold, 107. The market for 
old has gone out clean as a whistle. There is no 
stock of it to be had at any price. The position of 
new is same us in spring of 1869, when old cheese 
went out at I6\c.,gold. The markets both here 
and in England are so completely bare of stock 
that it will be two or three weeks yet before stocks 
can accumulate. Prices here are about $1 per cwt. 
higher. New fine factory, 15@15\c.; fair to good, 
1@l4kc.; new, part skimmed, 10@12c. 

Egg* are @ic. higher. 
134%@lhe.; 





Fresh near-by marks, 
Western and Southern, 13@13\e. 

Live Poultry.—Fowis, per Ib. 
ers, l0@12c.; turkeys, 1i@\6c. 

Beans are higher. Mediums, per bush., $2.75@ 
$5; marrows, per bush., $3.25@$3.50. 

Beeswax.—Southern and Western, pure wax, 
32@34e. 

Dried Apples are higher. We hear of sales of 
several hundred bbls. at 7c. for choice sliced. 
Choice sliced dry apples, 64%@7c.; choice quarters 
dry apples, 5@6c. 


, 5@léc.; roost- 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 


and Bonds. 
A FEW SAFE and DESIRABLE BONDS 
on which the interest nas been promptly paid 
for 5and 8 years; now due in 5 one ‘ pease. Also, 
sume choice Schou! Bonds. Sho 
For sale by THOs. P. ELLIS. a Pine 8t. 


BARLOW’S |T## BRAM share 
INDIGO BLUE hada oa Stree. Philadelphia 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1876, to 3lst Decem- 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 
ist January, 1876 


$4,929,197 66 
2,172,260 07 
101, 457 % 





Total amount of Mafine Premiums... 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor pon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premipms marked Off from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876 $5 

Losses paid during the same —_- 

i sina nbatie SA FEE F $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Pre- -—__-——_ 

miums and Ex- 

penses.......... $1,038,410 35 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 
Loans secured by Stocks,and other- 
wise 


$11,068,700 00 


1,779,300 00 
267,000 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
Cash in Bank . 


Total Amount of Assets............- 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal reoresentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the’ Sixth of Fevruary next, from which date 
all interest thereon wiltl cease. he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company. for the 
yeur ending 3ist December, 1876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEEXRS: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
KOBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L, STUART, 
JAMES G. Dé FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. SAC mers, 
HORACE GRA 

EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foae, 
PETER V. KING. 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

w.uH.H. Moone, 

Lewis CURT 

CHARLES H. Re SSELL, 

JAMBs LOW, 

DAVID LANE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, 

DANIEL 8. MILLER, 

WM. STURGIS, 

JOSIAH O. Low 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, 

ROYAL PHELPS 

ae ey oP ze You NGS, 
A. HA 

Soar D. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 














I ovine cccsedanscsocescss $500,000 00 
Re-Insurance Fund........ " 525,127 30 
Outstanding Liabilities. 108,362 15 
BESS cn ces ccacccevecsscce --. » 509,393 14 











Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
L REMSE N LANE, Secretarv. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the cut. 








The Agonies of a Bilious Colic, the inde- 
scribable pangs of Chronic Indigestion, the debility 
and mental stupor baw y vary d from a costive habit, 

may be certainly avoided by regulating the sys- 
tem with t that agreeable and retreshing Standara 








paration, TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 
Procurable at all druggists. 











THE 


CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL 


Lifelnsurance 


COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
F, V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


Receipts in 1876, $328,257.48 


Disbursements, - 254,237.85 


Under date of March 22d, the Insurance 


Commissioner of Connecticut certifies that 
he has thoroughly examined the assets of 
this Company, and found them to amount 


to the sum of $1,272,298.85. 


The liabilities of the Company, computing 


the reserve at four per cent., amount to 
$1,040,564.26, leaving a surplus of assets 


over liabilities of $231,734.59. 

Computing the reserve upon the New York 
standard of four and a half per cent., the 
surplus of assets over liabilities is $303,- 
054.00. 


The assets of the Company, as herein stated, 
will stand any test of soundness that can be 
applied to the investments of trust funds, 
and the perfect order and strict regard to 
economy, which govern every department of 
the business of the Company, are worthy of 
all praise. 

NED, 


JOHN W. STEDMAN, 


Insurance Comméssioner. 


TERRY'S SOAP 


SALICYLIC 


for constant use in the family. Absolutely pure 
and the most agreeable to use, and has the addi- 
tional advantage of being impregnated with the 
greatest known anti-septic and disinfectant Sali- 
cylicacid. ITS DAILY USE PREVENTS contraction 
of contagious diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS 
of sewer gas, miasmatic and malaria! exhalations. 
It is a special boon to SCHOOL CHILDKEN who are 
constantly exposed. and to infants. Prevents 
contraction of skin diseases. 

KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medical pro- 
fession. Most economical. 20 cts.a cake; 3 cakes 
for 30 cts. Sample cake sent post-psid for 25 cts. 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 

THE BEVERLY CO., Agents, 
CHIC AGO, It. 


SIG 








EMBOSSED CLASS 
FOR BUILDINGS, 

Colored Signs, Medals, Trade Marks, Line Drawings 

and names engraved upon glass by our new process. 


GLASS ORNAMENTING CO., 
HENRY A. LAW, Manager, 











153 & 155 Centre St., (S.W. cor. of Canal St.,.) N.Y. 
CHURCH EQUIPME) NT. 
" ‘Those answering a an Advertis t 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WAR IN Europe! 
BISMARCK : His Authentic Biography, Pri- 


vate Letters and Memoranda. 
Introduction by Ba yard Taylor. Graphic and 
entertaining. Full of anecdote, wit, romantic inci- 
dent, and great histcrical events. Protusely 
Illustrated with actual sketches from Bismarck’s 
life—home, student, political and battle-scenes, 
portraits, landscapes, etc. This Life ot Europe's 
greatest statesman is just the book for the times; 
delineating as it does all the famous Rulers, Gen- 
erals. and Diplomats—co-actors with Bismarck- 
SPECIAL CANVASSERS wanted to suppl? the ur- 
gent demand for this live book. Good pay. Circu- 
lars free. Write to J. B. FORD & CO., New York. 


Wa4Eze MAPS. laggest variety, published by 
E. STKIG 22 and 24 Frankfort Street, 
New YORK. oat for list. Very favorable terms 
for canvassers.—Largest foreign book and period- 
ical concern in America. Information and Cata- 

logues promptly sent. 














OUR AUTOMATIC FLY BRUSH 


Runs five hours and sits on nothing. Agents make 
$10 to $20 A DAY, taking orders for it. For 
terms, sample, and order-book, address RENNER 
& HINES, New Midway, Frederick Co., Md. 





30,000 copies sold in two months. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


NEW BQOK, “ ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER,” 
is the book that outsells everything, and the one 
agents make money on. Don't fool away time on 
dull works, but get this live book. Send for circu- 
lars, terms, &c., to 
Am. Pub. Co., Hartford, Ct. ; 


Chicago, Ill.; Cin.,O 


Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia 
of Cooking and Domestic Management, Medicine, 
Building, Furnishing, Decoration, Ventilation, 
Drainage, Garden. Dairy, Domestic Animals, ge. 9 
&. Agents wanted. Henry Holt & Co.,N. 


$593 Made by 17 Agents in Jan., "77, with 


my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 
ATE: WANTED to sell the 











Address C. M. Linington, Chicago 
est book of Moody and Sankey. nd 
60c. for complete copy of book and full out- 
fit. We have an immense stock of Jheological and 
AN HBB AI nooks, al! cheap. 


BBALS & ‘SONS, 37 Park Pow, New York. 
‘Agents wanted in every town in 
the United States. Special rates 
to hotels and large consumers. 

‘ Price-list and terms on applica- 
tion to G. T. Matthews, Japan 


Tea Warehouse, 75 Barclay St., New York. 

'W\EAS.—The choicest in the world—Importers 
prices—Largest ree owe | in. America—staple 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducements—don’'t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287 
$5t $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 

0 free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 

a year to Agents. Ontft un a 

$25 Shot Gun free. For terms ade 

dress,. wee Worth & sCo., St.Louis, Mo. 

ANTED WEN to travel and «ell to Dealers eur 

ah. 4 new unbreakable glasschimneys and 

NO PEDDLIN Salary liberal, busi- 


ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St.. Crvcrsnati, Omto. 
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WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agenta, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





4 o~ sure made by Agents apm | 
our Garomes. Crayons, Picture an 


Chromo Cards. 1:25 samples, worth 
35. sent, postpaid, fer a; Cents. Llustrated Cat 
alogue tree, J. H. 


UFFORD’s SONS, BOSTON 
[Establisl.ed 1830.1 


$12 
Book.’’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 


AGENTS eis ait feats 
NEW. DEPARTURE. 22725: 


ex 
BS AUGRANT & CO. mprutacturers of ENVELOPES 
aad PAP PER, af: ands dome S8t., Cinciumati, Outro. 


| 5 to$10a day 

easily made, Business new 

and highly respectable for 

either sex. Send stamp for 

- Ae pare rs or 50. for $1 package 
7 A K a World. It contains 18 
sheets of paper, cae C) 

penell, penholder , golden pen ,and a piece of PO raat le 

pat ge ~ Compiete Paiea! ts kage, with elegant gold-plated 


*10.2°25 





a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 





term’ free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
doubie thelr money ogling Dr. 
Chase’s Improved ($2) ceipt 











y nail or express. No boys 
wanted. J. F. Ray, Chicago. 

Stationery Packagein the 

sieeve Satens ey ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 

drops, eat packages, with assorted Jew- 


NOTICE. We have tne 

largest and best selling 
elry, “ Be Fouene Lever Watch free to allagents, 
DE & CO./769 Broadway. N.' 





will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publishc«« by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 








{HURCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bed- 
/ fine Springs and Mattresses, of all grades 
- KITT LE’S, 203 Canal Street. New York. _ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 





Establis’ <1 in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotery Hangings, for Church 


Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-he 

Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully We 

Illustrated C alo, ae — wee ree. 
Vayouzes & Tier 2 





ses, Fir. 
rranted 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality 0 of Bells. 

Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated 1 Catalogue sent ‘free. 


re-alarm. Fine-toned, low- warrant 


ee = Pi -prieed, 
ed. "C0. Gi sent free. 


oer BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known t& the publi since 


FotN be are made at * THE ME NEELY ELL 
Y,’’ West Troy, N. ew Patent 
Kountions _ Sree. No yeah 

















Our Kettle-Rendered Lard is Fuse ang free 
from Water. Ask your grocer for N. FAIR 
BANK & CO.’'S Pare Chicago 1 Depot. 
36 W hiiteball St., N. 


Revolvers ists 
| Penasyvania Railroad 
CREAT TRUNK LINE 

AND U. S. MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


No. 526 Broadway, Ne. 1 Astor House 
No. 944 Broadway Ne. & Battery Place, 
Depot toot of ourtiandt ™:., 
epot foot of Desbrosses St., 

Depot Jersey ty. 








t?” The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, from New York to Pittsburg, is Phila- 
delphia local time, which is five minutes siower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 
than Pittsburg time. 





FRANK THOMFOR, | L. rf FARMER, 
hii Man 


ER Pass. Agent. 
MUEL © vA RPENT 








ay iB Eastern Pass. * ent, 
526 Broadway, New York, 
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The Household. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 
By Mrs. WARD BEECHER. 


yh making cake have the flour dried and sifted ; 
. roll the sugar if at all lumpy (granulated sugar 
is never lumpy); wash the butter for cake or 
pastry and lay it into ice water; weigh the sugar 
and fruit ; measure out the milk, if any is needed ; 
cut the citron in small, thin slices ; stone the rais- 
ins, if any are to be used; pick over, wash and 
dry the currants, and cover them up closely to 
keep from growing hard, and then set in a cool 
place. It saves much time to have all the fruit 
prepared over night ; it can be done while resting 
in the evening. 

When all materials are collected and ready to 
put together, if for cake butter the pans and line 
them with clean white paper well buttered. Do 
not use lard or drippings, as it is almost impossi- 
ble to prevent them from giving an unpleasant 
taste to the undercrust. Lining the pan with 
paper will keep cake from burning. The white 
paper used to print newspapers is just as good for 
this purpose as more expensive letter paper. If 
the cake is a kind that will not require long bak- 
ing, unbuttered paper will answer, as it will peel 
off readily when the cake cools. Keep paper 
ready to cover the top of the cake or bread if it 
inclines to scorch. For this purpose save all the 
strong buff or gray wrapping paper that is sent 
around parcels, as it is far better for this purpose 
than white or newspapers. The kind of white 
paper used to line the pan is also nice to put on 
shelves or spread on the bottom of bureau draw- 
ers. Two or three dozen large sheets the full size 
on which newspapers are printed will last, for all 
these purposes, a long time, and are not expensive. 

In summer the eggs that are to be used for cake 
should be put into cold water while the other 
preparations are being made, and kept there till 
needed. Then break each one, separately, into a 
cup, to be sure it is good; for if all are broken 
into the plate on which they are to be beaten, one 
stale egg will ruin all the rest. If good, turn from 
the cup to the plates, separating the whites from 
the yolks, and proceed the same way till all are 
proven. Have nutmegs grated and all other spices 
ready. 

It takes very much more time to give these di- 
rections than it will to follow them all rightly and 
methodically after having practiced them a few 

imes. 

Now, having all the materials collected, you are 
ready to put them together; and first the butter 
and sugar are to be beaten together till white and 
creamy ; then the eggs are to be beaten separate- 
ly—always—as the whites need much longer beat- 
ing than the yolks. After beating strain the 
yolks and add to the butter and sugar. Next add 
all the spices; stir in the flour gradually before 
putting in the sweet or sour milk that may be re- 
quired. If soda and cream of tartar are used, tle 
latter should be sifted in with the flour, and the 
soda dissolved in cold milk or water—never use 
hot water. If prepared flour is used, or baking 
powder, no soda or cream of tartar should be 
used. Beat the batter very light, Hour the cur- 
rants and raisins to keep them from sinking, and 
stir them in; then add the stiffly-beaten whites 
the last thing. After these are added the batter 
must not be beaten hard—only enough to incor- 
porate them thoroughly with the whole. In beat- 
ing the whites, when once commenced the beating 
should not cease till they are stiff, or they will 
‘**go back,” and will never come up light again. 

In making raised cake roll the fruit in flour 
and put it in the last thing before the loaves go 
into the oven. Spread the fruit lightly over the 
top of the cake and press it in only a little way 
down, else it will sink to the very bottom and be 
perfectly worthless; when it sinks it is apt to 
burn badly on the bottom, and this burned taste 
injures the cake. 

Only practice and watchfulness can teach any 
one to judge correctly when cake, bread, etc., is 
perfectly done. Slight differences in the heat of 
the oven, or character of the cake, make it. im- 
possible to give the exact time required to bake 
bread, cake or pies. No matter how perfectly they 
may be made they will be heavy or have heavy 
streaks running through them if removed from 
the oven till thoroughly baked. If the oven will 
not bake all over alike, and the articles must be 
turned round to insure that, do not move the pans 
round roughly when obliged to turn them in the 
oven so as to shake the contents, as that will] sure- 
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ly make the cake or bread heavy, and never, if it 
ean be avoided, take bread, cake or biscuit from 
the oven to turn. The air striking them will leave 
them heavy or solid. 

When cake is made with sour milk or butter- 
milk it ought to be put into the oven the moment 
it is put together, unless in the case of hard gin- 
ger-bread, cookies, etc., that need to be kneaded 
or rolled, then it is just as well to cover them 
closely and keep some hours before baking, or, 
indeed, if kept over night they will be none the 
worse for it. 

PAsTRY.—Poor butter is detestable anywhere ; 
but nowhere so vile asin pastry. If lard is used 
in making pastry it will look nicer, but is by no 
meaus as palatable and certainly much more indi- 
gestible. If not thought best to use all butter 
add only one-third lard. Handle pastry as little 
as possible. It is better to chop the shortening 
in with the flour, with a well floured chopping 
knife, so as not to melt or soften it with the heat 
of the hands, particularly in warm weather. Wet 
the flour always with cold water, but in summer 
with ice water. Never handle the dough after the 
water is added, but stir together with a wooden 
knife, if you have one, quickly and lightly. Turn 
at once onto the board and roll out. Handling or 
molding pastry will make it tough and heavy. 
Bake in a well and equally heated but moderate 
oven till a delicate brown. If scorched or baked 
too much, all pastry becomes tough and bitter. 
If the oven does not bake as well at the bottom 
as the top the pastry will be tough and unwhole- 
some ; pastry should stand on ice or in acold place 
for an hour or so before rolling out. It makes it 
flaky. 

PUDDINGS AND PIEs.—Many beat the whites 
and yolks of eggs together and then strain them, 
when making puddings. We think it much better 
to separate them and strain the yolks. 

Milk for pies or puddings is better if boiled ; then 
add the eggs the last thing, when the milk is cold. 

In batter puddings add milk to the flour, only a 
little at a time, and beat out all the lumps before 
adding more milk, else the batter will not be light. 
If berries or fruits are used in batter pudding, 
roll them thoroughly in flour and add the last 
thing, to secure them against settling at the bot- 
tom; one-third more flour is needed for a batter 
pudding when fruit is used than is required if 
plain, except with cherries—they only require a 
very little more, 

A tin pudding-boiler is the best to boil puddings 
in, but a bowl with a thick cloth tied over it will 
do, or a “‘square of butcher's linen.” If that is used, 
wring it first out of cold water and then sprinkle 
flour evenly over it. Pour on the batter, tie close- 
ly and very tight, allowing room to swell. Put at 
once into a pot of boiling water, and be sure to 
keep it boiling until the pudding is done or it will 
be spoiled. Pour in boiling water as fast as it 
wastes. A kettle should be kept boiling all the 
time, that not a moment be lost when more is 
needed. If a fruit pudding, turn it over in the 
water several times the first half hour. If plain 
batter pudding, turn it over when it has boiled 
about ten minutes or the flour will settle. 

When a boiled pudding is done plunge it into 
cold water just a moment that the cloth may be 
removed without disfiguring the pudding. In 
cutting a pudding lay the pudding knife on the 
side of the pudding to warm, or dip in hot water, 
and it can be cut without being made heavy. 

In ail these minute directions to young house- 
keepers, if the old and experienced think them 
needless it will not be strange; but we are influ- 
enced by a multitude of requests which we regret 
we cannot answer as quickly as desired. 


WASHINE. 

Some weeks since we had some packages of this 
article sent us for trial, but being from home we 
cannot test it as thoroughly as we desire. The 
inventor claims that our washing can be per- 
fectly done without soap! We have tried it on 
small pieces, badly soiled and stained by fruit, 
and then tried other articles, equally stained, by 
washing in the usual way—with soap-suds—and 
confess that those cleansed by ‘‘ washine” were 
nearly free from spots, while those washed in suds 
will carry the disfigurement, we fear, to their 
dying day. We see nothing in the directions 
about boiling the clothes after washing, but our 
old-fashioned prejudices conquered and we boiled 
a few pieces in weak suds, and they looked clearer. 
If we had facilities for a fair experiment we should 
try boiling or scalding the clothes in water in 
which ‘‘ washine,” instead of soap, had been dis- 
solved. 

There certainly can be nothing caustic or in- 





jurious to any fabric in this ‘‘ washine,” for we 
had our hands in water quite strongly filled with 
it a long time, and they showed no effect any 
more than if we had had them in common warm 
water. 

We also tried this on grease spots, washing 
dishes, cleaning zine, &c., and were much pleased 
with the result. 

If this will supersede soap in washing and clean- 
ing house all good housekeepers will rejoice, 
both for economy’s sake and the safety of their 
clothes. We wish some practical housewife, who 
is so situated that she can superintend the experi- 
ment herself, would try this and give us a careful 
report. 

We think the ‘“‘washine” can be procured of 
Seabury & Johnson, 30 Platt St., New York City. 


The Vittle Folks. 


THOSE “DRESSY SUITS.” 


By Mrs. S. H. MARVEN. 











Y P the stone steps and in at the broad vesti- 

bule of Mrs. Gove’s beautiful home, sweet 

little children had been tripping, by two’s and 

three’s, for full twenty minutes, until the great 

rooms beyond seemed to have been suddenly 
beautified by numberless rare bouquets. 

You see, it was a blessed, sensible, children’s 
party, to be held from four to eight o’clock, as the 
dainty billets of invitation had notified. Much 
delight had those same missives already given, 
and now that the anticipated hour had arrived 
thrice twenty happy children, in their freshest 
ribbons and their newest ties, made the dignified 
old house into a very bird-cage. 

There was Blue Eyes and Dimple Cheeks and 
Sweet Face and Gypsy, and there was Chestnut 
Curls and Sailor Boy and bright Hal, and many 
more pets, that we all know. And then there was 
Lily French with her crutch and ber beautiful 
eyes, who took and gave more pleasure than any 
one else; there was Ethel Kendrick with the long 
curls and the very air of the dear Professor and 
his gifted lady who called her daughter; there 
was noble-headed Robert Gould, whose future 
career outlines itself many atime on his father’s 
office papers ; there were Charlie and Katie, twin 
children of the poor and lovely widow Haynes, 
whose songs were the pride of the whole circle, 
and lastly—as Mrs. Gove let her glance fall with 
especial tenderness On her favorite—there was 
Ruth Talbot in her plain dress with a face, figure 
and manner that grew upon you till you found 
your eye following and delighting in her, among 
all the company, and discovered that from the 
shape of her: head to the border of her well 
appointed dress she was faultless and fascinating. 
Little Ruth’s charm lay in the pervading power 
of the strong good sense and sweet content that is 
surely the chiefest gift bestowed through Nature’s 
hand. 

There were games and plays and music that 
caused such a mixing of curls and sashes that the 
bouquets seemed to have been turned to rainbows. 
And there were pleasant corners for resting, where 
delightful ladies explained pictures and curiosi- 
ties. 

The little guests were even taken by tens into 
the young Captain’s rooms to enjoy the aquarium, 
the rare cabinet and the furs collected in frontier 
life. 

Mrs. Gove dearly loved children and knew 
them well, too, and several times in the course of 
the first two hours she said softly to herself, as 
she smocthed her shapely hands, ‘‘ Yes, they are 
certainly very happy.” Supper was to come 
precisely at six, and there would be only time for 
a parting frolic after that and the kind hostess 
was anxious to have every moment a happy one; 
but a little before that hour she became aware 
that some subtle change had taken place. 

There were wore groups and less laughter, the 
taller girls looked wise and some of the smallest a 
little puzzled ; and if she herself approached some 
trio, there was a suspicious sudden examining of 
necklaces and charms, and a silence that was too 
marked to be the simple hush of respect. 

But, quick of eye and sympathetic as she was, 
Mrs. Gove could not see whence had sprung this 
east wind. She could only summon hearty little 
Ruth and say, ‘‘ Are you little folk tired, dear, or 
hungry ?” 

‘Oh, fie! neither, Auntie Gove. I wish—please 
may we have areal old-fashioned game for ali of 
us ? I choose ‘ Roll the platter,’” 

‘* By all means, my fairy,” and the lady promptly 
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furnished a Japanese plate, called the company 
cheerily into a large circle and threw all her own 
brightness into the game. 

Things looked better, now, but a slight chilli- 
ness still lingered, and once, as Mrs. Gove moved 
through the rooms to prepare for the march to 
the supper-room, she caught a sound which she 
was sure was a sob—choked, quickly, but still 
that pitiful thing, a sob. She looked to right and 
left but the ring was crowded and changing, and 
she did not see the little face that was suddenly 
bent very low over the worn but nicely fitting 
bronze boot. 

But soon after tea—as she stood for a moment 
alone by the piano—she saw Fannie and Susie 
Cutler coming shyly toward her. As she turned to 
them, wondering if they could be going before the 
early hour named, two little hands were put out ra- 
ther eagerly, and Susie, the younger, began, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘Good night, Mrs. Gove, we’ve had a ——” 
and here she stopped with her dark blue eyes just 
drowned in the coming tears. But Fannie quick- 
ly said, ‘‘ We thank you very much, Mrs. Gove. 
Good night.” 

The hostess moved a step, as if to go with them 
to the dressing-room, but checking herself de- 
tained them only long enough to bid them wait 
for her carriage, and dismissed them lovingly : but 
a few minutes later she met them with a pretty 
basket filled with choice fruits and bon-bons, 
which she begged them to take to the wee sister 
at home, with her love. 

An hour later and the party was over, and 
dozens of home-doors were opening gladly to re- 
ceive the little ones. 

As Mrs, Cutler was putting her little girls to bed 
Fannie said, ‘‘ Mamma, do our dresses look odd ?” 

‘‘No! my dear. Why? what isthis? when you 
were so pleased with them a few hours ago—and 
properly, too, for they are very handsome and 
becoming, and you have reason to be specially 
thankful for them.” 

* But, mamma, something is wrong with them. 
I am sure the girls were talking about us, this 
afternoon, and twice I caught the words, ‘dressy 
suits,’ and sometimes ‘can’t afford ; and as we 
are poor now I supposed they must be making 
fun at us.” 

At first Mrs. Cutler rebuked her darlings for 
over-sensitiveness and tried to laugh away their 
depression ; but after listening to their troubled 
story she could only whisper of the patience Jesus 
gives, bid them look for brighter days, and praise 
them for the thoughtfulness that had taught 
them so soon not to speak of anything disagreeable 
before papa now that he had so much trial in 
business. 

When Ruth Talbot drew down her mother’s 
face for a second kiss, that night, she said, ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, I wish Lizzie Briggs never went to a party, 
or else I wish I never went to the same one, and 
her mother must be ——” but here a soft hand 
closed her lips and left her to. sleep. 


Hannah Morgan sat by the large window in 
Mrs. Talbot’s pleasant sewing-room. Evidently 
she had been expected, for everything, from the 
open machine to the empty waste basket, from 
the folds of new material to the little frocks laid 
out for measurement, bespoke business ; indeed, 
every article in the room looked as if it were try- 
ing to say ‘‘ Hannah Morgan.” 

The dressmaker was a power in the city, and 
with just reason. If she was tall and plain, she 
was also straight and reliable. She had a little 
money and a good deal of character : a healthful, 
independent, respected woman was Hannah Mor- 
gan. 

Moreover, without one near relative in the 
world, for these many years she had kept her 
heart open and warm with close friendships and 
the love of little children. With her stock of 
patterns and patience she went from home to 
home like a good fairy. She was artistic, and 
dearly loved to use generous supplies of dainty 
aud rich fabrics, but she was also sympathetic and 
able, and when there was need of economy she 
supplied the more invention, and so often fash- 
ioned her most stylish and attractive garments in 
very plain houses. 

She was both friend and servant, and on this 
crisp winter morning she had already disposed of 
her wraps and settled herself in her accustomed 
seat when her hostess entered the room. 

The work was promptly planned and com- 
menced, and for awhile inquiries for mutual 
friends made the two women quite chatty and 
social, but then instead of the usual discussion of 
the contents of the morning paper or of some new 
book there gradually fell a silence that continued 





so long that kindly Hannah ventured to ask if 
Mrs. Talbot were feeling quite well to-day. 

** Well? O yes! excuse me,” said the litfle lady, 
rousing herself, and then frankly, ‘‘I have some- 
thing on my mind and I am quite sure you can 
help me. I think you know me well enough to 
feel that I do not ask from unkindly curiosity, but 
do you know anything about the wardrobes of the 
little Misses Cutler this winter? I hear that at 
Mrs. Gove’s party, last week, they wore the most 
dressy suits there; and the lady who first men- 
tioned the matter in my hearing said that she 
was very sure that the material of the dresses was 
from a piece of goods that she had lately priced at 
Willey’s and rejected on account of its high cost ; 
and she wondered greatly that so soon after Mr. 
Cutler’s failure his children could dress better 
than those of his creditors, or than others of the 
circle. Now I should be very unwilling to doubt 
the uprightness or sense of propriety of my neigh- 
bors, but the story meets me at every turn, and I 
can only refuse—with such grace as I have—to 
speculate on the matter; but it occurred to me 
that you might know some kindly facts in the 
case. Is it so?” 

“There !” and Hannah Morgan laid down her 
astonished shears, and folded her hands—her 
hands—on the cutting-board, and burst forth: 
‘““There! if it wasn’t for just last Sabbath’s ser 
mon I'd say it was no use trying to do right, and 
that the very deeds of my own that I'd thought 
might be put in the right column (supposing we 
had to keep debt and credit) were the worst sins 
I'd ever committed. Well! I’m thankful that Mr. 
Fitz has made clear to my mind one more passage 
in the Bible. He did say, and I believe it, that 
there is an absolute right, and that we are to fol- 
low it and not be crouching before people’s 
opinions ; opinions that may bristle quite as much 
from the perverseness within as from that with- 
out. And hedid say that the very verse quoted so 
often, ‘Abstain from all appearance of evil,’ is 
translated by some of the best scholars to read, 
‘Abstain from every kind of evil.’ ‘ Rarity of 
Christian charity,’ indeed! If there’s any left ’tis 
latent, I think; I’m sure there’s no room in my 
soul for any at present, I’m so choked with indig- 
nation at people who go sniffing about making 
mischief. And now, if I can get breath, I will tell 
you about those ‘ dressy suits.’ ” 

And the earnest voice went on: 

‘* For various reasons I have had for years more 
of a home feeling in that family than in any other. 
I knew all the circumstances of Mr. Cutler’s fail- 
ure. And I have known ever since how the fam- 
ily are trying to live in almost pinching economy. 
When the fall sewing was to be done for the 
children (I had made a proposal which would 
make it unnecessary to pay any money out for 
the work) Mrs. Cutler said I was only to tidy the 
last year’s clothes—they could have no new 
dresses this season. But new ones were badly 
needed, and I asked if there were no grown-up 
gowns that could be remade. She thought not, 
at first, as it had long been her habit to use or 
give away articles of dress pretty closely; but® 
presently she mentioned two dresses that had 
been lying untouched and unseen for a great 
while, on account of certain associations. Of 
course I begged for them and got them. And I 
saw at a glance that they would be particularly 
available. I was jubilant that the little dears 
were to look as fresh and bright as ever this win- 
ter, and I did my best. 

‘*T don’t deny that the new suits were pretty, 
perhaps ‘dressy,’ but I could see no harm in that. 
Perhaps Mr. Cutler was wiser than I, for when I 
dressed the children at last, and took them down 
to gladden their father’s eyes, the look’ he gave 
them seemed to be half pleasure and half pain; 
and he said, almost with disapproval, ‘ People 
will say that French & Cutler gaved something 
from their failure, I reckon.’ But I assured him, 
as I wish I could inform all the town, that those 
same ‘dressy suits’ did not cause the outlay of so 
much as one cent. , 

‘*There, now! I'll try to attend to my work, 
Mrs. Talbot, and I know that the next round of 
calls you make will be like a quiet planting of 
comfort-seed in Mr. Cutler’s garden. I'm glad we 
each have our work to do in this world; mine is 
mostly of the rough-and-ready kind, but I hope it 
helps.” 

“TIT should think so,” said the mamma, as she 
smiled contentedly over the child's garment she 
was making. 





A montb later than the date of Mrs. Gove’s 
party Ruth Talbot’s light phaeton was rolling 
gayly along, and stopping at many a pleasant 
































































































house while the little girl did her own errands. 
Calling her mates to the door, she gave them a 
verbal message to this effect : ‘‘ You know Fannie 
and Susie Cutler are visiting me, while their 
father and mother are away; and my mamma is 
going to give a party for them on Thursday. 
Come at four, and stay till ha/f past eight, if you 
can, because this is a company party. I don't 
mind telling you that it will be Susie’s birthday, 
too; but you needn't feel obliged to bring her a 
present, for she is sure to have ever so many 
lovely things, any way. Everybody loves Fannie 
and Susie, you know.” And sometimes, with the 
parting toss of the brown hair over the soft fur, 
went back the words: **Oh, Auntie Gove says she 
knows some splendid news that’s just goneina 
letter to Mr. Cutler.” 





‘““WE PAssED THAT.”—It's one thing to have 
an object in life, it is quite another thing to know 
when we are aiming atit. Many begin well, but 
after atime get off the course; then their life is 
more likely to go wrong than right. The follow- 
ing incident has its moral for all who are aiming 
to do right : 

During a beautiful summer’s night, on one of 
our great lakes, the master of a boat thought that 
he might take a few hours’ rest, and entrusted 
the rudder into the hands of his boy, a somewhat 
simple-minded lad. ‘‘ Do youseethatstar straight 
before us?” he said to him, pointing to the Polar 
star. 

“ Ves,” 

‘Well, you have nothing to do but to keep the 
boat straight in that direction.” 

‘*T understand.” 

The captain fell asleep. The boy did the same. 
The wind changed; the boat turned out of its 
course more and more, till at last it had made a 
semi-circle. The boy awoke; he was astonished 
to see behind his back the star which just now 
had, been straight before him, but he did not the 
less continue with a firm hand to steer the boat 
towards the south, from whence it had first come. 

Two hours after the master in his turn awoke. 
He cast one glance upon the sky and another upon 
the boy. 

‘Well, stupid ! what are you doing ?” 

‘* I'm still keeping always straight before me, as 
you told me.” 

‘* Ah, indeed! and the Polar star?” 

“Oh, the Polar star! Why, we passed that 
long ago !”’—| Youtbs’ Companion. 





Puysles. 


AN Howr-GLass PUZZLE. 





My primals and first word signify to give 
The central word signifies great respect. 
2nd word, to lead intolerror. 


public notice of. 


3d ” French for to live. 
4th i a fish. 

5th 1“ a consonant. 

6th a sub-multiple of 100. 
ith = interior. 

8th a unfeigned. 


9th - diligently. ANON. 


A CONCEALED DIAMOND. 

With a word or letter hiddenjin each sentence form a dia- 
mond. 

1. An ugile and active animal. 

2. He became a sad old man. 

3. Sarah and Nellie had mittens just alike, color and all. 

4. The lecturer took great pains to illustrate bis points. 
0 


. Tom taught Tillie to talk. ALEX. 


A WORD SQUARE. 


A musical instrument. 
A plant. 
A flower. 


An equal. Tom DAvis, 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
One-fourth of a gnat, 
One-fourth of a shoe, 
One-third of a hat, 
One-third of a hue, 
One-fourth of a brig, 
One-fourth of a mind, 
One-third of a fig, 

And then you will find 

You have for your pains 


E’en less than remains. RACHEL, 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A vowel. 

Tow. 

A man’s name. 

A river in Europe. 
A consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 25. 
A Quotation Enigma,.— 


J.H. E. 





“ To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.’’— Milton. 

2. Oxford. 
A I R 
CT 
” « 


Double Meanings.—1. Aurora. 3. Holmes. 4. Newton. 


A Half Word Square— 


F->t 
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Harm andy Garden, 


GRASS-PLOTS AND GREENERY. 
By Wma. Hoyt COLEMAN. 

Ir we were doing the dignified in hor- 
ticultural literature we should head this 
paper “ Lawns and Ornamentals,” but 
as we write in a plain way for plain 
people, who would never think of call- 
ing their door-yards lawns, we prefer 
the title we have chosen. Under 
‘‘Greenery”’ we include all deciduous 
and evergreen trees and shrubs—every- 
thing, except flowers and vines, that 
may be planted for ornament. 

Grass is the groundwork of all rural 
beauty. Having grass and trees you 
may lack everything else and still have 
surroundings that will charm the eye 
all summer long. Without grass the 
rare flowers and choice shrubs will be 
like precious stones that have no set- 
ting. Make your turf good, then, to 
start with. It is not our purpose now to 
speak of new-seeded lawns, but of such 
old grass-plots as are found in every 
village, rough, more or less weedy, and 
mowed by hand two or three times in 
the season. How can we change these 
to a velvet turf, soft to the foot and 
grateful to the eye? The secret is an 
open one and is in two parts: constant 
mowing and constant dressing. Let the 
lawn-mower run over it each week (and 
oftener early in the season), and then 
watch carefully for the weak and weedy 
spots. The latter may need the knife a 
few times to get out the tap-rooted 
weeds, but the mower will gradually 
extinguish the rest. Then follow with 
a barrow of fine compost, or even fine 
dirt, and wherever the grass does not 
grow well, or the ground is uneven and 
of heavy clay that cracks under the 
midsummer sun, there spread it on, 
working it down to the roots with the 
edge of the shovel. If there are large 
trees in the yard the grass under them 
will show the effects of the root-robbery 
beneath, especially as the summer heats 
increase, and whenever you see sucha 
spot growing brown and sere at once 
administer the earth medicine. 

It is wonderful how quickly the turf 
responds to this treatment, growing 
thick and soft under the foot and ofa 
rich dark green to the eye. The cut 
grass may be left on the sod as a mulch 
for the roots. If any shows two days 
after mowing it must be raked off, or it 
will kill the grass instead of protecting 
it. Sometimes there will be bare spots 
or weedy spots that need more heroic 
treatment. Cut them out entirely and 
put in fresh turf. Seeding down will 
do if you cannot get sod but it will take 
two years to get it into good shape. 
Fork over the soil underneath, and raise 
it slightly so that when settled there 
may be no sunken spots; cut the sods 
with a slanting cut so that one piece 
may overlap the other and tramp all 
down smartly with a wooden mallet. 
Then give it a dressing of fine dirt 
and before the season is over you will 
hardly know the new from the old, and 
you will be as proud of your patched 
lawn as your wife is of her patched 
pants—and it will be a better piece of 
work, too. 

The finishing touch to your turf, how- 
ever, will be its sharp cut borders along 
the walks and around the flower beds. 
If the grass is allowed to straggle beyond 
the line it will give a slovenly look to 
the whole place. And straggle it will, 
unless promptly cut back. A sharp 
edging tool is wanted here. A spade 
will do, if you can keep a sharp edge on 
it—not an easy matter. The only regular 
edging knives, crescent shaped with 
long handles, come from England and 
are too high-priced. American tool- 
makers ought to put on the market a 
good strong article for seventy five cents 
or a dollar. Last year we took an old 
hoe to the blacksmith and had him bend 
it out straight, cut off the corners and 
hammer the edge thin. Then, after 
grinding, it proved a capital edger. As 
the smith charged us nothing for his 
work we consider it the cheapest tool in 
our set. 

About this time the rural and relig- 
ious papers abound with charming 
woodcuts of the latest styles of lawn- 
mowers, propelled by boys of ten, in: 





cutaway coats and dainty gaiters. One 
bold manufacturer has dared to place a 
girl of the same age at his machine. 
Tis a pretty sight. The boy or girl steps 


jauntily along, with head erect, trund- 


ling the mower as easily as a hoop, while 
in the distance a handsome villa sug- 
gests the idea of mamma and papa seat- 
ed on the piazza, watching their darling 
mow the five or six acres that inter- 
vene. 

Now let us sketch the reality. It is a 
hot day in June; the grass grows rank; 
a brawny-armed Irishman bends at an 
obtuse angle over the machine as he 
pushes it through the grass; the sweat 
rolls down his face, grunts escape his 
lips, and ever and anon he sits down un- 
der the shade of a tree to rest. ‘“ And 
begorra, it’s work for a horse, so it is!” 

We have never been able to under- 
stand why a lawn-mower cannot be 
made to run as easily as a barrow. Sure- 
ly the cutting of three or four inches 
of grass ought not to require much 
strength. It would seem as though a 
light machine, on the principle of the 
field mower, might be made that a 
child could manage. But thus far the 
only mowers placed on the market are 
those with a fixed knife and revolving 
cutter and a great roller behind. The 
latter is of little practical use. It is not 
heavy enough to flatten the turf, except 
in early spring, and it greatly increases 
the draft of the machine. The cutting 
parts are easily injured and not so easily 
fixed. Weshall not soon forget our ex- 
perience with the old Hill mower. It 
was a horse-killer indeed. But of late 
all patterns have been improved, though 
we prefer the Excelsior, on the whole. 
The cutting-edges are easily adjusted to 
play upon each other, and the bearings, 
ete., are well protected from dirt and 
wet grass. All machines cut well when 
new; but after a little use they don’t. 
Then, if you cannot easily adjust the 
cutting-edges, you had better throw the 
machine aside. The Philadelphia mower 
dispenses with the roller, and runs its 
cutter bare on two wooden wheels. But 
with us it works no easier than the Ex- 
celsior. However, we must take them 
as they are and use them faithfully, 
or rather let Patrick do it, only seeing 
that the nuts are kept tight and the 
bearings oiled, and that P. doesn’t take 

the bark off of every tree he mows un- 
der. 

The lawn mower has compelled one 
good reform. Mowing must be done on 
straight lines and with as little inter- 
ruption as possible, and the days of 
specking a grass-plot all over with trees 
and bushes are past. These now go to 
the sides and corners, and stand in 
groups or as single specimens. Flower- 
beds are fewer in number and shaped so 
as to break the course of the mower as 
little as possible. All this, that practical 
needs compel, brings about most artistic 
results. We get a smooth expanse of 
green turf, broken into beautiful bays 
by the groups of shrubs and trees; the 
flower-beds are brought near to the 
walks, and made handy for the women- 
folks to putter in; and flowing curves, 
broad masses of light and shade and har- 
monious groupings, replace the old tire- 
some regularity or meaningless confu- 
sion of trees and plants. 

Next toa wise arrangement in planting 
is a wise selection of kinds suited to the 
size and shape of the place. It is an un- 
disputed fact that the rapid-growing 
Norway Spruce ought not to be planted 
ina small yard, and yet this is exactly 
what most people do. The three-foot 
tree is so pretty and thrifty that it goes 
in without thought. By-and-bye, when 
it has filled the yard, obscured the win- 
dows and crowded everything else out, 
the mistake is seen. So it is with silver 
maples and other fast-growing decidu- 
ous trees. And yet a little reading and 
research will bring to light many beau- 
tiful dwarfs or moderate growers that 
are as hardy and far more pleasing than 
the old favorites. One of these is the 
Dwarf Mountain Pine. It grows cup- 
shaped, throwing up its shoots like a 
currant stool, and does not grow any 
higher. It seems made on purpose to 
sit upon a lawn. Another neat ever- 
green is the Compacta Spruce, which 
grows as solid as a cabbage and looks as 
if constantly clipped back. Then there 
are several varieties of arbor-vites, 
Heath-leaved, Siberian Globosa, Hovey’s, 
ete., which grow slowly and exhibit 





much variety of form. The first-named 
is a perfect beauty, with its soft, moss- 
like foliage. The Geo. Peabody is the 
only true golden arbor-vitsz that is per- 
fectly hardy. The" Japanese Retmes- 
poras, especially the silver-tipped and 
gold-tipped, are charming plants, and 
though not perfect hardy, will pass the 
severest winter in safety if bedded in 
leaves or protected by boughs. 

Among the small trees we much like 
the Kolreuteria, for its neat habit of 
growth, its yellow blossoms in August 
and bright leavesin autumn. The Flow- 
ering Peach, Plum and Almond are brill- 
iant in roseand white blossoms in spring, 
and are handsome little trees the rest of 
the season. A new competitor of the 
well-known Purple Beech has lately ap- 
peared—the Blood-Leaved Peach--which 
is fully as marked in color as the former, 
retaining it well on the new growth all 
through the season. It grows faster and 
is much cheaper than the Beech. The 
Tamarix, though inclined to bush form, 
can be trained to be a small tree, and is 
very curious and handsome in its habits 
of growth, its larch-like leaves breaking 
out all over the stem. The Maiden 
Hair tree is another curious grower. 
The Dwarf Horse Chestnut makes a lit- 
tle green umbrella of its foliage, and 
then throws up spikes of blossoms near- 
ly as tall as itself. The Weeping Cherry 
has most delicate drooping foliage and 
freely blooms and fruits. 

There are few shrubs more elegant in 
color of bark and leaf and habit of 
growth than the Upright Honeysuckle, 
sometimes called the Chameoecerasus. It 
is a striking object wherever planted. 
The Purple Berberry is rich in color 
with a tint unlike that of any other 
plant. <A hedge of it is a rarely beauti- 
ful object. The Ashberry is a low plant 
with glossy green leaves and bright yel- 
low flower in May. The Spireas, Weige- 
las and Deutzias offer a wide selection 
of varieties, but are too well known to 
be mentioned here. We have purposely 
omitted reference to them and to others, 
wishing to call attention to equally de- 
serving but less known shrubs and trees. 
From these the smallest planter can 
select a few which will give character to 
his place as one possessing something 
different from the neighborhood, and 
which will minister richly to his pleas- 
ure all the summer through. 
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SINGLE CoPIES, 8 CENTS. 


New Rochelle Raspberry. 


Produces 500 bushels to the acre, hardy as an 
oak, fruit very large. Send for Catalogue and cer- 
tificates from Downing, Parry, and others, who 
have seen this Tortettal Berry. 1 plant, 75 cents; 
6, $3.50; 12, $6; 100, #35. 12 plants produce enough 
for a good-sized famil 100,000 Strawbe rry Plants, 
Great America and others, a! 8. 5 VASE ENTER 
« SON, Rye Westchester Co., 








$500 YEARLY profit from 12 hens by hatch- 
ing eggs and raising poultry by means 
of horse manure. Centennial and several Gold 
Medals, and 12 diplomas have been awarded to 
PROF. A. CORBETT, No. 7 Warren St., N.Y. Illus- 
trated Catalogue sent on receipt of 3c. postage. 


Texas Lands, 


Best Investment in the Nation! 


640 acres rich prairie loam, producing cot- 
ton, grains, fruit, and vegetables, and adapted 
to stock, lying in the high and healthful lati- 
tude of North- western Texas, for the nominal 
sum of 826 

Tille poe direct and perfect. Taxes low. 
Worth several times the cost. Now is your 
time to plant a small sum fruitfully. No 
fraud. All work personally supervised. Handled 
in the interest of education in Texas. Full 
particulars furnished on application, (with 


stamps.) 
Wm. Brush. D.D., P. E. 





References: Rev. 
Austin District, Austin, Texas; First National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas: 

Address, REV. L. H. CARHART. 
West Texas Conf. 
t®” Box 377, Dallas, Texas 





DRY GOODS. 


PARASOLS 


SUN AND RAIN 
UMBRELLAS. 


A CHOICE STOCK OF NOVELTIES 


NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


; Broadway, ( Cor. 19th Stre Street. 
CONTINUED SALE OF 
LADIES’ GENUINE 
BALBRIGCAN HOSE, 


Gentlemen's ! Hose, 


AT 


Less than 50 Cents on the Dollar. 


ALSO 
THE FINEST STOCK OF 


Children’s, Ladies’ & Men’s 
FANCY STYLES 


In Hose and Half Hose, 
ever exhibited, 

Together with an UNSURPASSED assortment 
of every description 


UNDERWEAR 


Of the most POPULAR MAKES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


MOURNING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Apaold, Coustable & 60, 


Desire to call attention to their extensive stock of 


BLACK DRESS GOODS, 


Viz: PLAIN and FANCY SILK, SILK and WOOL 
and ALL WOOL 


Sea Side Crenadines, 
BYZANTINES, FLORENTIN ES, 

CANTON CREPES, GAZELINES, BUNTINGS, 
LAWNS, ORGANDIES, CAMBRICS, GINGHAMS, 
&c., &c. “Also, a large line of 
Velvet Stripe Crenadines, 
CHOICE AND VERY DESIBABLE GOODS, 


From $2.25 Per Yard and Upwards. 


A REDUCTION of 50 per cent. from former prices. 











_ Broadway, corner 19th St, 


Upholstery Goods, 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Are now Ramiting a NEW and SPECIALLY 
ATT —— Selection of 


Raw Silk and ‘Noel’ Tapestries, 


Together with their usual Large and Choice 
Assortment of 


Upholstery | Fabrics 
Drapery Materials 


IN GENERAL. 


N. B.—WHITE and COLORED HOLLAND and 
GOLD BORDERED SHADES made and put up 
with dispatch. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


CARPET 


Department. 


Arnold, Constable & Cb, 


Broadway, corner 19th St., 


Have just made LARGE me tt ee in the 
prices of their various stocks of 


CARPETINGS, 


And are now offering at prices much below those 
of many years past. 


A large assortment of all the newest styles and 
colorings now in stock. 


FRESH CHINA MATTINGS, 


White, Red Check, and new Fancy Styles. 


OILCLOTHS & LINOLEUM. 
Persian Carpets and Rugs, 


&c., &e. 
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Rich Dress Goods, 


WE INVITE ATTENTION "TO 
OUR UNEQUALED EXHIBITION of 


Rich and Elegant Dress Fabrics, 


In ALL the LATEST DESIGNS and CO LORINGS 
REPRE&KNTING SPECIAL SELKCTIONS 
from the LEADING EUROPEAN 
MANUFACTURERS, 

Ané4 including 


iJ ' ’ 
Fresh Parisian Novelties 
In SILK, SILK and WOCL, and 
CAMEL’S HAIR COMBINATIONS, 
Also an IMMENSE VARIETY of 
MEDIUM QUAJATIES and CHOICE STYLES 
For SUITS & COSTUMES at REDUCED PRICES. 
INCLUDING a VERY LARGE ASSURTMENT of 
BUNTINGS 
For SUMMER and SEASIDE DRESSES. 


A. T.Stewart& Co.| 


BROADWAY. 4th AV., 9th ana 10th STREETS. 


AT JACKSON'S 


Mourning Store. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF PLALN, PLAID AND 
STRIPED 


CRENADINES, 
BLACK SILKS, 
And Silk-Warp Henriettas, 
CASHMERES, &c., 


From the past week's auctions, 


AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 
ENCLISH CRAPES. 


REMNANTS, 2 TO FOUR YARDS, OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY, AT 
50c. ON THE DOLLAR. 


Suits, Bonnets, Sacques and Dolmans. 


COMPLETE MOURNING OUTFITS TO ORDER 
AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. 














N.8.—_ELEGANT BONNETS FROM 86. 
Jackson’s Mourning Store, 


777 Broadway, Opposite Stewart's. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to théir latest 


NOVELTIES 


Ri French Flower : Js Ostrich 
‘Fonthers — My RoW amaten 
Bridal Avnet Ae mn and Veils. 
Florai rnitures tor Ball 
& Evesiax Costumes, 
“ Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, VACHS apa BASKRTS filled 
with a ie tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, 
“a special To the Trade and Institutions a 


discount. 
Goods sent C.0.D.. with privileze of examining, 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors yk of t Newersit, Place, 
lL. LOBW 


EIN ear 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 








R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECSIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


14th ST. and Gth AV.,NEW Y ORK. — 


Madame FOY’S Ss 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for MRALSH. COMFORT, 
and STYLE. is acknowledged the 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. For sale by all leadin 
jobbersand retailers. Beware o 
unitations and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HA 








New Haven, Conn. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS — 
Ladies, Misses and Children 


Union Under Flan- 
nels. 


Emancipation Suits. 
Hmensipaticn _ 


Chemilettes 

Dress Reform Corset 
aists. 

Stocking Supporters. 

Skirt Suspenders. 


Please state where you saw 
advertisement in sending. 





aists. 








For Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List address 


BRS. 8. H. HUTCHINSON, 








USE 





And Milward’s ** Helix’’ Needies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kvervwhere 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 


Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 
REMOVAL. 

HE ¥. D. HUDSON has removed to 1291 Broad- 

8.W. cor. 33d St.. New York. Apparatus for 

United wre oan » Earalyets, Sermal one Hip gopee 

‘aris xXpo 

sition, 1 “ibe tant! Exhibition, Philnael- 

hia, 1876, ‘and national Society for Retief of 
Wounded Soldiers and Sailors, Paris. 








For Sale by 


DRUGGISTS § 





The only known Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 





MILLER & GRANT 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 

Black Silk Fringes, Dress Trimmi 
and Sequin Pearl Buttons. 

879 BRQADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK. 


183 Canal St., N. ¥, 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 1876. 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 
Spring Beds and Bedding. 
Suit the Times. 








Contai no Curative Properties for any other 
Drsqgees, it for mene Patent Medicine, but aStana- 
ard Remedy d has been used for many years by 
the best t Medical Faculty of Europe with perfect 
suecess. It is largeiy used in all the principai hos- 
p'tuls for the cure of the above diseases. 

500 8 of Chronic Dysvepsia cured in the iast 
four months of 1876in New York City and surround- 
ings, to any of whom, by kind permission, we refer 


Price, $1.00 per 8 ez. Bottle. 
Address: De Cranby & Co., 
(Sole Agents for U. S..) 

88 MAIDEN LANE, New YorK CIty 


VACUUM CURE. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDIOINE FOR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C. M. NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Kev. William R. 
Alger, referring to his wonderful restoration toa 
state o¢ perfect Mental and physical vigor, will 
interest those who are not familar with the new 
and popular tr t of di by vacuum: 

Boston, Nov. |, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession, The theory of it 
is so rational and clear, én principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine it impartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows a lvrge 
number of surprising cures. [ can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Or. Newel), as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits cerived 
from his tredtmestin my own case. And | beartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 

W. R. ALGER. 



















BROOK LYN ADVERTISE. 


tM EF ITS. 





LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE 


IN BROOKLYN. 
605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON ST., Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


N Y E 


& TiTtos. 





WIGS. 


TOUPEES. 


WIGS. 


W. R. CAMERON’S OLD STAND. 


327 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Saratoga Waves, invisible and inimitable. Those who ap yreciate superior work should examine our 


very large Stock of I 
Switches, every color and shade. 
the very Lowest Prices. 


sadies’ and Gents’ Wigs, Halt 


figs, Toupees, Long Hair Braids or 


We Select and Import our own Goods frum Paris, and can sell at 
Country orders punctually attended to. 





CARPETS. 


DEXTER 


THE 


CARPET MAN, 


Corner Court and State Streets, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





A Large Stock of LACE 
CURTAINS at prices lower 
than before the war. We buy 


direct from the Manufacturer, 
and sell for cash. 


Price List sent on application, 


CHEAPEST 
CARPET 
HOUSE. 


CARPETS. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


General Assortment of 


BOOTS & SHOES 
Headquarters for E. C. BURT'S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mati on receipt of price. 
; Price List furnished on apptication. 


SIDE PLAITINC. 
BOX PLAITINC. 


Done while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At- 
tention 
WM. KRINES. 340 Fulton Street, and 
_ 163 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn. — 


SpE BOX AND SPACE PLAITING, 
From One Cent a Y ard, artisticaliy made 
T MRS. VAN ALST’ 
308 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Successor to Mrs. Wa’ 
Cutting and Fitting by an Artist ‘Tailor, whogives 
ladies the greatest satisfaction and most perfect fit. 


N ALST, 
MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING ESTAB- 


_ LISHMENT, 308 FULTON 8T.. BROOKLYN. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 











ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Stewart & Co. 


174 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, 


Offer one of the LARGEST assortments of 


CARPETINCS 


EVER EXHIBITED. 
wOOURET 8, $2 to $3.50 per Yard. 

VELVETS, rik '50 to $2.50 per Yard. 

BODY BRUSSELS, $1.50 to $2 per Yar 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 81 to $1.25 = Yard. 
LNGRAINS, 5c. to $1 per Yard. 

Also, a Large Assortment of UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, comprising Lace Curtains, Cornices, 
Lambrequins, Mattresses, and every article known 
to the trade; all at the Lowest Mates possible. 


STEWART & CO. 
Printed Linens 
and Linen Lawns 


AT REDUCED PRICES.) 
n'y <The Largest Assortment 
F = of these Goods in the City 


CAN BE HAD AT 
Milliken’s Branch Store, 
302 FULTON ST... BROOKLYN. 


Store in New York, 845 Broadway. 


Something New 





IN WALL 1 PAPER! 
WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with 
soap and water. Is superior to painted walls. Call 


and examine for 
sortment of fine 
nary 


ourself. Also the largest as- 
Mica, Damask, Satin, ana orai- 


WALL PAPER 


and FRESCO BORDERS in the city, comprising 
all the Eastlake Designs. Alsoalarge Stock of 
Window Shades and Fixtures, Tassels, 
Picture Cord, Etc., at the Lowest Prices, 
The Washable Papers are FOR SALE ONLY by 


GEORGE ELFORD, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter and Paper Hanger. 


506 Fulton Street, 506 
Between Bond 8t. and Hanover Place, Brooklyn, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 








(i445 ANP ref E bow vy AREROOMS, 
155 PIERREPONT STREET, 

Has now ready all the new styles of Mantillas, 
sacques and dolmans; also the latest designs in 
dresses. Ladies wishing to furnish their own ma- 
terials can have their garments made in the very 
aoe and most fashionable manner, at the shortest 
notice. 

Prices very moderate 

Particular attention is paid to the cloak trade. 
The powers patterns constantly received. 

1) and evening dresses and wedding trousseaus 
— a specialty. 
A fine assortment of cloak and dress trimmings. 

Warerooms 155 PIERREPONT S8t., near Fulton, 

Brooklyn. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Cencord Street, between Rqieen and 
Washington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 

religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 ®tate Street. Chicage. 











DELLUC & CO, 


635 BROADWAY, 
Makes a speciality of 
DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQU KE, 
the must pleasant Tooth Wash 
DELLUC'S GL TORRE. SANS-PAREIL HAIB 


ap indispensable Hair-Dressing , 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and — 
DELLUC’S TOILET WATE 
Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, — , 
yse Geranium, &c., &c. ; 

DELLUC’S IRIS SACHETS, 
HELLUC’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
PURK VANILLA. 

Au prepared carefultu y 
EK. FUUGERA, Chemist, 
New York and Brooalyn. 





Metallic Burial Cases'® Casten 


are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the 
body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and body snatching. ade in all sizes, from 
sen cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or can 

a poocuse’ by all Undertakers and Sextons. Spe- 
pa attention to orders by Telegraph. Their use 
recommended by the Board of Health for funersis 
of contagious diseases, ° RAYMOND MFG. 
CO., 406 Peari St. and 12 New Bowery, New York. | 


JOR SALE, No.1 coal, timber, and farming 
lunds in W. Va., at $5 peracre. For circular, 
send stamp to J. H. briswor, Buckhannon, W. Va. 





50 Visiting Cards, with name lc. and stam 
acu Outfit 0c. L.C. Cor & Co., Bristel, Ct. 





Oe 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portiana, Me. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘Vor. XV., No. 19. 








_ Ob Calendar. 


MONDAY, APRIL 30. 

Over 200 clerks discharged from the Bureau 
of Engraving. More testimony about the 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Savings Bank was 
given in the Ellis investigation. William 
Allen Butler appointed reteree of the Ameti- 
can Popular Life Insurance Geinie, A 
battle between the Russians and Turks began 
before Kars at daybieak on Sunday; the 
result not reported. The Russians building 
a bridge over the Danube at Ibrail. A 
British proclamation announcing neutrality 
issued. 

May 1. 


two 


TUESDAY, 
The Turks capture Roumapian war 
vessels, Fighting resumed by the 
govinans near Nevesignue rhe 
Foreign Minister says France will be strictly 
neutral.—The Emperor William cordially 
received at Specie is fast 
accumulating in the country Judge Rose- 
krans of Glenn's Falls, N. Y., for 16 years 
Supreme Court Judge, dead The Pennsyl- 
vania 5 per cent. loan readily taken at a pre- 
mium. A portion of the Post-Office 
falls, killing three men and wounding 
more Tweed recovers 50 checks obtained 
from him on false pretenses. 


herze- 
Freneh 


S'rasbourg.— 


roof 
two 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2. 

In Asiatic Turkey the Russians capture 
Bayazid. Senator Woodin appears before 
the Legisiative Committee and emphatically 
denies all charges against him. Jobn T. 
Daly, principal owner of the Windsor Hotel, 
disappears. The officers of the American 
Popular Life Insurance Company indicted. 

—A swindler who pretends to bea wealthy 
Egyptian, exposed The Petroleum Ex- 
change opened Abuses in handling cotton 
considered by the Cotton Exchange. 


THURSDAY, MAY 3. 

Russian official despatches to Tuesday last 
report only skirmishing in Asia Minor.— 
The Turks bombard Braila on the Danube, 
causing no loss.—Lord Eicho intends to offer 
a pro-Turkish amendment to Mr. Gladst 
resolutions Ten persons buried under a 
land shde in Canada. The Omoribus bill 
passes the Assembly with Mr. Fish’s amend- 
ments.—The low canal toll sheet reported 
by the Canal Board approved by the Senate 
The proclamation for the extra 
Congress will specify the objects of the 
rhree men killed in Pennsylvania 
and one man in fowa by railway disasters. 
The Custom-house Commission holds that 
$150,000 can be saved yearly.—Three indict- 
ments found on account of Wali Sr. reports. 

It is stated that John T. Daly was seen on 
Tuesday eveving going toward the North 
River ——The New York Chamber of Com- 
merece beld its annual election. 


mes 


session of 


session 


May 4. 

Mukhtar Pasha reports an indecisive en- 
wagement west of Kars.——Combat between 
Russian batt: ries on the Danube and a Turk- 
ish gunboat. The Archbishop of Quito has 
been poisoned. established in Colom- 
bia — The extra session of Congress post- 
poned until October for the sake of the busi- 
ness interests of the country.——The Rev. 
John Miller tound guilty of heresy and sus- 
pended from the ministry.——Three of the 
Lowndesville —— rers executed at Abbe- 
ville, 8. C. The -w York Assembly passes 
the Supply bill w a the Senate amendments. 
—Gen. Grant declines, for lack of time a 
reception by the Union League Club. The 
work of the Custom-house Comm)ssion causes 
much agitation among the employes 
Mayor Ely the Omnibus bid as 
extremely partisuan.—A meeting of lawyers 
asks for the repeal of the Code of Remedial 
Justice. 


FRIDAY, 


Peace 


denounces 


SATURDAY, May 5. 

Kars surrounded by the Russians. The 
Turks have laid torpedo-s at Oltenitza. Mr 
Gladstone's resolutions causing general dis- 
cussion in England. Proclamation for the 
extra session of Congress, Oct. 15, issued.—- 
Secretary Sherman has decided agairst com- 
promising with the “ First Batch” distillers 
at Chicago as to fines The captain, three 
engineers, two firemen, and a coal-passer of 
the steamship Sidonian killed at sea by the 
bursting of tne boiler. John T. Daly found 
hanged in a deserted house on the outskirts 
of Long Island City. 





_NEW 


PUBL Iv ATIONS 


Those Gndvvetnn an sinnireabtieias 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the e Christian Union. 





HARPER'S MAGAZIN&. HAKPER’S WEBKL), 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: Une copy of either tor 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publish-rs,to any 
— m the United States or Canada on receipt 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, tu one address, for une year, 
$10; or any two tor #7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. [3 oie ys ~~ s c “i agate EK wil be 
sent by mau on rece 


HAKPER & BROT Hits. 'Frapklin Square, N. Y. 





“The representative organ of 
American Historical Literature.” 


Mavazine of American History 
WITH NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The purpose of this periodical is to supply to 
persons engaged in historieal study a regular 
avenue of communication with each other, and 
with the general public. 

Kaci number wil contain: I—an Original arti- 
cle on some point of American history from @ 
recognized and authoritative pen. I.—a Buo- 
graphical sketch of some character of historic in- 
terest. 111.—Original documents, diaries and let- 
ters. 1V.—Reprints of rare documents. V.—Notes 
and Queries in the well-known English form. 
Vi.—Reports of the Proceedings of the New York 
Historical Society. VII.—Notices of historical 
publications. 

The work will be conducted in an impartial and 
independent manner, free from sectional or local 
bins, and from personality or controversy in any 
form. 

Mr. John Austin Stevens, Librarian of the New 
York Historical Society, will edit the Magazine, 
with the active co-operation of many of our most 
distinguished historians, among whom we are per- 
mitted to name Messrs. J. Hammond Trumbu!l, 
John G. Shea, Henry C. Mur yny, O. HB. Marshall, 
J. Carson Brevyoort, George Moore, John Rus- 
sell Bartlett, George wa! Preble, G. W. Cullum, 
Jobn A. Dix, William F. Poole, Lyman C. Draper, 
tne pew Parkman, K. 5. ‘ore allaghan, Henry On- 
dera .Jr.. om. Parker, U. B. F. DeCosta, 
and ¢ ‘hat les Ww. Baird. We have in our hands a 

ection of original documents of great interest 
and value to the historical student. 

We are confident that the trme has now arrived 

when, under the stimulus given to historical in- 
quiry by the © ecurrence of the centennial anniver- 
sury of the birth of the nation, a magazine con- 
ducted on broad principles may meet a sufficient 
und remunerative amount of public patronage. 

Gentlemen desiring to subscribe will kindly 
send their pames and addresses to us. Subscrip- 
tion price, *0.00 a year. 

All other commuvic aiane sheuld be addressed 
to JOHN AUSTLN TEVENS, Box 10, Station 
D, New York City. 


A. S, BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York, 
111 and 113 William Street. 





SendOne Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


[Webster's Dictionary | 


Contains 18,000 Words, Ruies of Spelling. 

fabl of Money, Weights and Meas- 

Abbreviations, Words, Phrases. 

verbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin 

and the ocern Languages. Morocco 

fucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt 
of 81.00. For sale by ail dealers. 


lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 & 146 Grand Street. New York. 


Hebrew Lexicons. 


Tregelles Gesenius’ ° Hebrew and Chal- 
dee Lexicon. | vol., 4to, Half Bound....$7 


Analytic al Hebrew ne Chaldee Lexi. 
con, by Davison. | vol., small 4to, _—. 
Bounc 


Poc ket He brew and English icateam . 
tsmo, Half Bound 


Published by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New York. 


R EAD 


Mrs. Henry Warp Breecuer’s 


LETTERS FROM FLORIDA, 


In FRANK LESLIK’s CHIMNEY CORNER. Also 
Other People’s Children, 


3y JOHN HABBERTON, a Seauel to his world- 
known ana just'y popular 


HELEN’sS BABIES. 








Home Making & Home Thought, 


By Mrs. LAURA CARTER HOLLOWAY. 


How We Raised Our Baby, 


By a well-known Brovuklyn Physician. &c., &c., &c. 


pens CHIMNEY CORNER 


for sale at all News Stands and by all Book- 
Price 10 cents, or it will be mailed 
postage taid. ene year tor $4.00. six months 
tor $2.00, or three mouths for $1.00. 


Address 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl St., New York. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
PUBLISH: 
Standard Educational Works. 
Choice Hymn and Tune Books. 
The International Review. 
President Finney’s Memoirs. 
Lyman Abbott's Commentaries. 
Lamb's History of New York City. 
Books for the Centennial Period, 
Etc... ete. 
i Stamp f -r Catalogue. Address 


Ill and 113 William/St., New York, or 
115 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 


sellers 





*,* Sen 


How well can we live if 
we are moderately poor? 


The Housekeeper will find the answer 
to this question in 


Miss Corson’s Cooking 
Manual of Practical Di- 
rections for Economical 
Everyday Cookery. 

18mo, 144 pages, otl covers, 50 cents. 


The closely filled pages of this book 
contain as much matter as is often 
Sound in books of three times the price. 
It will attraet especial attention from 
the fact that the author is at the head 
of the well-known Cooking Schools, 
St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
CHEDAYNE of KOTONO, 


BY AUSBURN TOWNER. 
12mo, #1.50. 


A stirring story by a new author, drawn from 
the history of the strugyle between ihe Connecti- 
cut settlers and the Pen named Wyoming 4 ‘or the pos- 
session of the ag ae - after 
the close of the tonar of 
thrilling incident, romance a: hamer; charac- 
ters original and —_ y drawn, and the entire 
story 80 —— pein Sai the reader's interest 
is held unfa may to the to the end. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MEMOIR OF 


P. P. Bliss, 


By MAJOR D. Ww. WHITTLE, 


D. L. MOUDY, IRA D. SANKEY, REV. 
DR. GOODWIN, GEORGE F. 
ROOT, and others, 

WITH STEEL ENGRAVINGS OF 


MR. and MRS. BLISS and TWO CHILDREN. 


Postpaid, $2.50. 





Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


A. S. BARNES & C0, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 


N AQMILEAY & CO.’S 
| Catalogue a poste in all depart- 
— Le literature sent tree by mail for six 


Giuiatiain aden 
EXTRAS. 


No. 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. ™tephen &. Tyug, 
Jr.. D.D., on Church Work. Settid@ forth in 
three articles: INGATHERING, TRAINING 
and WORK, the methods adepted by the 
Church of the “ Holy Trinity,” (New York City,) 
and the results attained. 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbett, in four articles: 
MEANS OF STUDY; METHODS; MORE 
ABOUT METHODS; and STUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. Giving plain 
and practical directions to Sunday-Schoo!l 
Teachers and other Lay Students of the Bible 
what books to get, and how to use them in 
Bible Study. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
Comprising a brief account of his Western 
Trip, together with “Notes by the Way,” in 
which he has given sketches of the people and 
places on his route. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION is a comprehen- 
sive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. 
To new subscribers on trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send for Sample Copy. 


{2 Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for % cents. Address 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
2] PARK PLACE, New YORK. 


RS SON'S Marrs 

















n in addition to copyright, for best Re- 
ligi-Scientific Manuseriot. For par- 
yee “ >} address AUTHORS’ PUB. 
0O., 277 Bond Street, New York. 


eyes tes 


new or old, Am: . All new 
sent, rican or Foreign: Ail new 





Chea pest Bookstore 
he World. 


n 
og A Curious Old Bocks at your price 
S72 Magnificent Books at our price. 
102,742 Bibles »nd Prayer Bo ks at any 
price. Catalogue of fiction free. LeGGAaT BRos., 
3 Beekman St., opp. New Post Office, New York. 





Fist-Class Printers’ Materials, 
TyPrrating Presses, ete. Blocs Biocas Tor Ieatavers 


eek ft 
10 FA ee yeaa WELLE Sco Shen 


‘Interesting effect is 





PAINT. 


Use None but that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT 


Mixed Ready for Use, 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


“I used your Bm six years ago, and it still 
looks bright and fresh. I coneites it far superior 
) x any nt in use.’—P. T. BARNUM, Bridgeport, 

‘on! 

- The Averill Paint is the beat aud most econom- 


ical.””—1NsU on MONITOR, 
“ The es good satisfaction—our church 
looks “splendid. —Rev. 8. WESLEY LAKE, Farm- 


inga — e 

~ Vt used the Averill Paint largely during 
the re six yeaes. and find it to be durable and 
spoponsrent.” —F.G. YEOMANS & SONS, Walworth, 


“Thave inted quite a number of houses with 
the Avemll during the past four years,and am 
satisfied that itis more durable than the ordinary 
nee and vil paint.”—H. E. BOARDMAN, Rochester, 


Send for Sample Card and Tene 
THE AVERILL CHEM i« AL, PAINT © o. 
22 Burli Stirs East VE? 
Pter, ¢ hicawo, 2 ‘East River St., Cleve- 
and, 





Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreeki n De corner Court and Montague 
treets can S18 trons way, Brooklyn, E. D. 
Capita ° : 


$1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’y L 1877, 3,040,085 07 
Liabilities, . . 252,962 10 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10cts 
post-paid. L. JONBS & CO., Nassau, N.Y 








DIAMOND 
1281 ‘BI Idy Paed 
1Z81 BZ "YOW penssiey ‘g98i ‘21 ‘AON preg 


J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees & Makers 
425 @ 427 BROOME STREET, N.Y. 





£7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS ATS 


FOUR 
GREAT 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
Paris, enna, Gantiago, 


1873; 1876; 


PHILADELPHIA, (876. 


= Oneans assionsn Finest Raxx at Cantenntar, 


prices which would be impossibl 
obdten bape lig eako sr cntysahed fartinacs for rs my Lo 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Ive octave « 
F ave deub je reed organ, 1 00 


tremu'ant, 
ve octare o n, nine sto 
F' with Wx belestes PLL 
Seld also Ser monthly or quarterly payments, or rented wnlil 
rent pays. <A superior organ may now be purchased by the eaty 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues free. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq. . 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


A GREAT OFFER 3! utes Hiara’times 


“ioe PIANOS ANS, new and 
Sietdinse =~" ineluding 

omenaed at er prices for cash or Install- 
ments of to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & Lg apt CLUDING 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do wrt mot usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops $68. 8 Pend $75.10 
rap 988, 12 stops Pe eae used a year, 


order vy~ eo Lou 
VELING "AGENTS V WA! NTED. Illustrated 
ee Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 

Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y- 

TESTIMONIALS. 

The New York “ Times ” says: ‘‘ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful li 
ment, simply perf ehime two sand 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effects ap. 
ee of being produced by the player are singularly 


The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a very 
produced with the chime of 


belis.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known am the 
very best. We are enabled to to speak of these 
inetre with confidence, from personal know!- 
ianoe trom, personal knowledge. the Waters’ 


edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 
Pianos from me, he a. UR bet f th 
very best qualit: — — 74 
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Wit and Wisdom. 


MAUD MULLER—A FRAGMENT. 
(From the World.) 


Maud Muller on a mild March day 
Vowed she would move on the Ist of May. 


Not but the house she occupied 
With modern improvements was supplied, 


But when on the paper her eye she set 
And saw the advertisements ‘** To Let,”’ 
Her comfort died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 
A longing that well-nigh drove her mad 
For a nicer house than the one she had. 
Larger, cheaper, in better repair ; 

Five minutes’ walk from everywhere ; 


A basement-kitchen without a flaw 
A room for her husband's mother-in-law, 


A parlor, 18x23, 

And a sunny, airy nursery. 

She rented a house by no means bad, 
Yet not near so nice as the one she had. 


And hunting, and packing, and moving day 
Were enough, she said, to turn her gray. 


And as on an upturned tub she sate, 
In the new house, dusty, desolate, 


And heerd the truckman, not * with care,” 
Dump a basket of crocker y-ware, 


She mourned like onc of all hope bereft 

For the cozy dwelling she had left, 

And to herself, in accents saddened, 
Whispered sofuly, “I wish I badn’t.” 

Then to boss the truckmen she took her way, 
Sighing, * I'll move again next May.” 

Alas for Muller! Alas for Maud! 

For chipped veneering and shattered gaud! 


Heaven pity them both, and pity us all 
Whose wives to questing houses fall ; 


For of all sad words ever written yet 
The saddest are these, ‘* This bouse to let.”’ 


Ab! if the house she occupies 
On earth no woman satisfies, 


In the Hereafter angels may 
Build her one where she'll care to stay 





A GENTLEMAN recently called at a sta- 
tioner’s establishment to order some 
note-paper with a heading. He was 
shown Numberless designs, monograms, 
ete. Finding nothing suited to his taste, 
he said: “I want something simpler— 
just a flower, such as a forget-me-not.” 
‘But, sir,’ said the attendant, “ that 
would surely be more suitable for a 
young lady.” “I know what I want,” 
was the prompt reply, “I’m a tailor, 
and—the paper is for my customers.” 





THE care with which the “ best room” 
was kept from use by our anecestors— 
and, indeed, is now by some of the good 
country wives of the present genera- 
tion—was illustrated in the case of a 
good lady who in her last illness was 
visited by her pastor. Being asked if 
she was resigned, she replied: “I am 
perfectly happy, Brother B—. I have 
made my peace with the Lord, and got 
the key of the keepin’ room under my 
pillow.”’ 





Proressor of Chemistry: “Suppose 
you were called to a patient who had 
swallowed a heavy dose of oxalic acid, 
what would you administer?” Jones 
(who is preparing for the pulpit, and 
who only takes chemistry because it is 
obligatory): “I would administer the 
sacrament.”’ 





“Man thinks of the sorrow,”’ observed 
the late Bulwer Lytton, “woman of the 
conselation.’’ After adomestic unpleas- 
atness it is always she who does him up 
in liniment or rubs him down with ar- 
nica. 





Tue slowest man in America lives in 
Oil City. It is a common occurrence for 
his watch to run down while he is wind- 
ing it up.—{Oil City Derrick. 





“Brppy,” inquired a country geutle- 
man of his servant girl, “is there much 
water in the cistern?’ “It is full on the 
bottom, sir, but there’s none at all on 
the top,’”’ was the reply. 


OnE Washington newspaper advises 
another to get a Bullock press, so as to 
run off its edition ina minute and a half, 
and thus save time. ; 





A COLORED postmaster is now called a 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES. 


We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 
















Olub Retail 
MONTALIES. P P. 

. Us vstage 

4 Prepaid. 
Barvar' 's Monthly... 93.50 $4.00 
The Galax -. 3.50 4.00 
Scribner’s Month) -. 3.80 4.00 
Lippiacott Mages * $5 too 

ppla ‘8 ~ 3. J 

The Sun 2.25 2.75 
The Atian = ees. - 3.50 4.00 
The Eclectic............. 4.50 5.00 
A Iturist . 1 1.60 
Arthur's Magaszine...... 2.20 2.50 
Phrenologica!l Journs 2.50 3.00 
The Lee wm meee 1.30 1.60 
Vatt 18.8. Teacher........ 128 1.50 
4.00 
4.00 
8.00 
‘ ee 2.0 
erican 3.20 
“ with supplement, eg 8.20 
bh Companion...... .....++ 1.45 1.75 
iance.........- eeccccesscococcce in 2.00 


» * With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
%0; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Spetyyen- 


RATES TO C TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $%. for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 








GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
SAMPLE copies sent on application. 


Rates to clergymen, $2.50 per annum. 





ADDREss all communications on business to 
the Publisher. 





AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the 
blanks provided. 





Boygyp Votvumes, V., VI. and VII. of the 
“Christian Union”’ $3, sent by express at pur- 
chaser’s expense. 





In changing address send both old and new 
address at least ten days before the contem- 
plated change. 





Address papers intended for the Publisher 
to him personally, and mark the article to 
which attention is desired. 





MAKE all remittances by money order, 
draft, check or registered letter to H.C. King, 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 





Recerpts for subscriptions must not be ex- 
pected. If the label on the paper is not 
changed in two weeks after remittance, notify 
the publisher. 





Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, are our agents for Great Britain. Price 
per year, postage prepaid, lis. To clergymen, 
12s. 64. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each. 





Boston Orrice: Crocker & Stickney, 333 
Washington 8t. 
roe Orrice: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Mon- 


FRaNcison Orrice: W. Payzant, 40 
California St. St. 





CHromos and steel engravings of Washing- 
ton for sale at this office, either singly or ia 
large quantities. Marshall’s Washington, 
price $3. “The Dinner” and “The Nap,” 30 
cts.a pair. “ Easter Cross,” 50 ots. Sent by 
mail, prepaid, 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will co Fr a favor upon 4 Re 
that they RJ the advertise is 
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Envelopes, &c., 
equal to am tiny Dress. Larger slees 
wi own 

your print- 

amusement ff 

for or it ean be 
made * 
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SAFETY PARLOR | 
FOR 
CHILDREN. 








PATENTED OCTOBER 27, 1874. 








Save your little creeping «hia irom tabling down | 
stairs, out of doors, trom being burned, scalded, 
or a life time calamity, or perhaps save its life, by | 
using a SAFETY PARLOR, an elegant article of fur- | 


niture. J. Perkins & Co., Danielsonville,Conn. 


PRIME ENJOYMENT 
FOR A YEAR, 
Less Than Four Cents a Week. 


HOME MADE ATTRACTIVE 


BY INTRODUCING THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Which, tor more than fifty-five years 
HAS BEEN THE 


BEST STORY, SKETCH, 


AND 


FAMILY PAPER. 


As is weil known all over tne United States. It 
is publisned weekly. contains eignt large pages, 
clearly printed on good paper; filled with the 
chuicest stories and sketches by the best writers ; 
not sensational trash, but such as a mother is 
willing to have her chiluren read. the whole 
tone of the paper is pure and elevating 

It also contains Historical aud Bicgraphic al 
articles; Scientific; Agricuiture and Household 
Departments; Fashion Article weekly, tresh and 
unexcelled ; Humorous Notes; Literary Reviews; 
News Notes; Boys’ and Girls’ Columns; and 
Strong and Sparkling Editorials, ete..etc. Ils just 
such a — as everybody luves tu read, und the 
price is only 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
Sampie copy containing ciub rates, etc., 
receipt of 3cent stump. Address 
BENNETT & FITCH, 
oe Sansom ™t.. Phitadelohia,. Pa. 


- PHOTOGRAPHS 


MR. and MRS. BEECHER. 


The frequent demand for accurate portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. Beecher has induced us to secure | 
such pictures, and we can now supply 


IMPERIAL PHOTOCRAPHS, 


mounted on fine card board, 10x12 inches, at the 
following rates: 
Photograph of cither......... 75 cts. 
‘or the two 
Sent by mail in boards, postage prepaid. These 
photographs are by the celebrated Photo artist, 
G. G. ROCK WOUD, 
17 Union Square, New York. The picture of Mr. 
Beecher te the latest one he has sat ‘or, and is i 
every reseee® life-like and admirable. 
Each picture bears the 
FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPH 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher respectively. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any subscriber who wil) send us a new sub- 
scriber to the Christian Union we wil! send a pho 








sent on 


tograph of Mr. Beecher, or for two subscribers, the 
photographs of both Mr. and Mrs. Beecher—if the 
request is made when the subscription is sent in. 


Liberal discount to the trade, 
quantities. Address 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 


if purchased in 





27 Park Place, N.Y. 


INSURANCE COMPANE 


wiasrene Po teroiwr. 
ISSUES EVERY TSPPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


NTERMS AS FAVORABLE AS, THOSE OF 
ED TAPRIL (2% 


CASH ASSEIS OVERS 80,000,000. 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Vestroyer of the 


POTATO BUG, casssce 


CURRANT WORMS a 2 and a Insects ts 


OUR PEST# POISON. 


Uniike PARIS GREEN it dissolves in water, 
and is sprinkled. Sure death. No danger to plants, or in using. 
Costs 25 cents an acre Rampie mailed for 30 cents (141d. box.) Send 
for Cireular with hundreds of testimonial Miscommt to the trade, 
KEARNEY CHEMIC AL WORKS, P. O. Box 3139 

66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 

2 and D ploma, Send for 
ed circular to 


ay i. Falk, « th Street, 
Near Third Ave. New York Citge 






For Every Family. Ape 
proved and recommend- 


Centennial Medal 
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Your houses with the 


GLOBE 


White Lead and Mixed Paint Co’s 
PAINTS. 


They are mixed ready for use sny shade or color, 
and sold in any quantities from one quart to 4 
barrel. 
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DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 


These Pain s are made of pure White Lead, Zinc 
and Linseed Oil, held iu solation and ready for use; 
ure one-third cheaper aud will last three times as 
long as Painis mixed in the ordinesry way. Twenty- 
five dollars reward will be paid for every oance of 
adulteration found in them. Thousands of houses 
and some of the finest villas in America are painted 
with theee Paints. Send for testimonials of same. 
Also for Sample Colors and Price Lists, 

GLOBE MIXED PAINT CO,, 
Office, 76 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 
Morgan and Washington Streets, 
Jersey City. 


SAM'L A. BUSICK, JOHN H. BULGER, 
President. Secretary. 


Works, cor. 


yOuUR NAME on —. Vis. CARDS 1B 


J. R. HOLCOMB , P. M. at Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
AS" CENTS and 3 cent stamp for 33 beautiful 
e) Chromo Curds, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White and 


20 Samoles, with name. By Return Mail. Thou 
sands say: *Surp yrised at their beau 
W. C. CANN«.N, Box 27%. istee. Mass 








"GOD 


count. 
es. 


This Chromo was ma 


States or Canada, on receipt of 25 
ing, packing. &c. 
Address F. W. MCCLEAVE & CO., 





: The oldest, largest, 
The Little Sower’}.055.8"") 
best Sunday-School paper in the world, Faultless 
typography, freshness and originality, and beautiful 
illustrations. Weekly, in clubs of ten copies, 60 cts. 
per year. Monthly Magazine, $1.00 per year. 


ustaae | The Little Chief NUR debiy-cclcret | 
pictures—is the largest and finest paper published for | 


the little ones of the Infant Class. 
Weekly, in clubs of ten, only 50 cents per year. 





dressing Box 7, Polisdelphias FeO. 7 





ADDRESS 


ae -_ 


OUR ‘HOME 99 is the name of one of the handsomest and most beau- 

)_ tiful motto chromos ever issued in this or any other 
We offerit asa FREE GIFT to every subse riber or reader of this 
e motto,‘ God t:less Our Home,’ 
y a wreath of richly-colored flowers, such ¢ as pond and calla lillies, re d, teaand 
' — roses, in bloom and bud. pansies, plea, fuschia-, 


ets, and many others, interwoven with green vines of smilax, moxees and 
leaves, the whole shown ona jet black background, Itis made in fifteen French 
oil colors, 12x16 inches in size, and is positively the handsomest motto chromo 
in America, We have hundreds of letters, receiv@l from different parts ot 
the country, thanking us for sending the’ writers such « beautiful picture, 


2 to be hung up'in the best rooms in American homes. 
We will send this superb work of art free to any address in the United 
ENTS, ‘o pay cost of postage, tub- 
We make this offer to introduce our art publications. 
238 Washington Street Boston, Mass, 














ait 


BLESS 


’ isin illuminated letters, surrounded 


lily of the valiey, vio- 











THE BEST S.S. Papers in the F 1ELD 


Taken by Live Schools of All Denominations. 


Christian Always—Sectarian Never. 


A large 
The Golden Lesson‘ 3,5" 
day-school Teachers, devoted to Sunday-school les- 
sons and Sunday-school work. By C. P. Jacobs. 
Fresh, full and vigorous. The best of its class. $1,00 
per year. One month on trial FREE. Send for it. 


The Good Seed}: 2°" 
Leaf is soconvement 
in form, and so perfect in make-up, that it is recog- 


nized as the Model Lesson Paper. 
100 copies one month, $1.00; one year, $9.00. 


You are invited to Send for Specimens. Compare them with others, then SELE CT THE BEST. 
SHIVEL & SMITH, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Meriden Britannia Company, 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

FACTORIES : 

PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS 


Cleaner, lighter, and more durable than the 
metal-lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard 
metal,and CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED 
BY ROUGH USAGE. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending for a 
Plumber, 


WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 





Use one of Our 
RUBBER 
Elastic Force \Cups. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
rice, 


50 CENTS. 
D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 


Send for description. 





E. D. Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y. 


China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 3c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefully 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BASS- 
FORD, Coorer Inst., New York. 


UniteD States Corset Co. 
Of New York. 
HE STANDARD CORSET of AMERICA 
jor Grace and Beauty of Form, and Perfect 
Elasticity and Comfort to the wearer. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send us with waist 
measure, 50 cents fora Charam--5 cents for 
Beauty—15 cents for A A—§1 for Fifth 
Avenue—or 50 cents for Children’s 
Woven Waist, and we wil! send them 
post paid. Address P. O. Box 4928, New York. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0. 


SEWING SILK, MACHINE TWIST. 
PATENT QUILLTWIST 
_ EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK. 








NEW YORK PHILADELPE 








Unie stato 


I_IE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>—- ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wie BE PICOTITED ar 7< 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department, 
Drexel Building, cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 











207 PEARL ST. NEW YORK. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PAKED PAINTS, we have yet to hear the first 
Complaint. The reason is apparent. Our paints 
have stood the test of years, where all other paints 
have failed in durability. Their covering capacity 
being greater than other paint, presents a practical 
item of economy. Our paints are guaranteed in 
every particular,_the consumer assumiog no risk 
whatever,as we will re-paint on which 
our paints do not prove sa’ ‘actory : allo a 
choice of lish 8. B. White Lead, or any other 
paint in use. 





B, & G.F. SAUNDERS, 


For many years at No. 7 Astor House, 
Have removed their Stock of 


FINE CUTLERY, 


Razor-strops.Pocket-books. Combs, Brushes. &e.,to 


No. 793 Broadway, N.Y. 


One block above A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Opp, site Grace Church. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Fine White and Decorated French China and 
English Porcelain, Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets in 
great variety. Cut, Pressed ani Engraved Glass- 
ware. 

All Housefurnishing Goods. 


Geods trom Auction weekly. and prices ac- 
cordingly. 


HADLEY’S, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 


New Illustratec Catalogue mailed free on appli- 
cation. Goods carefully selected. Securely packed 
for transportation free of any charge. Send 
Cc. O. D. or P. O. money order. 








Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price. 
Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail, Perfectsat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edin ten days unworn 
and money will be re- 


fF funded. 


John Wanamaker 
« CoO. 
Finest Clothing 
AND 


Particular 
People 





Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 

818 & 820 Chostaut St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 








25 Fancy Cards, no two alike. with name, l0c. 
postpaid. Nassau Card Uo., Box 0, Nassau, N. Y. 


WHAT JUDCES SAY! 


FIRST PREMIUMS AWARDED TO 
a TEC ” 
(colmmsty” TOPS pre oR 
ONE PIS 





ELIABLE. 
Philadeiphia, Franklin Institate, 1874. 
New York American Institute, 1875, 1876, 
CENTENNIAL, 1876. 


100,000 FAMILIES 


HAVE USED WITH 
SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 
COHANSEY GLASS MPF’G CO., 
Cor. Third and Arch Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


- LADIES! 


An article has been recently invented for wash- 
ing, which is greatly superior to soap. It is cailed 


WASHINE. 


It washes in hard or soft, hot or cold water. It 
cleanses more thoroughly than soap. It washes in 
one-third of the time. It dves not shrink wool- 
ens. It almust entirely does away with rubbing. 
Itis cheaper than soap. It saves time, labor, and 
money. It washes 


LIKE MACIC, 

and positively will not injure the most delicate 
fabric. It is not a caustic, which cannot be said of 
any other substitute for soap ever before offered 
the public. It is kept vy nearly all grocers. If 
your grocer d0es not keep it, ask him to get it for 
you. Sold tn Brooklyn by Grocers and at Chas. 
Althau’s Drug Store, cor. Iton and Concord Sts. 
Price 10 cents per package. 

We will send 10 packages, prepaid, for one dollar 
to any address. Ladies encluse price and give ita 
trial. If you do not wish to do this, haunt your 
grocer until he gets it for you. 


SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
Wholesale Agents, 21 Piatt Street, N. Y 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 Jehn treet, New York. 
Factories, Middietewn. Conn. 


STIC WORK. 


HANGING BASKETS 
SETTEES, V ASEs, 
CHAIRS, LAWN- 
BOXES, STANDS, 








and Rustic Ornaments ] 


of 
every description. 


Manufactured and for 
sale by the 


RUSTIC MFG. CO. 
29 Falton Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
Ladies’ Costumes, Cloaks, &c. 


NOW READY 
DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE 
And Price List 


Sent free en application to parties re. 
siding out of Town. 


t# ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. 


Acknowledged the Cheapest House on the Avenue. 


Sixth Avenue, cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


KINGSFORD’S 


Oswego Starch 


is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 

Is perfectly PURE-free from acids and other foreign substances 
that injure Linen, 

is STRONCER than any other -— requiring much less quantity in 


Goods, Notions, House- 
keepers’ Linen, Cur- 
tains, at ex- 

tremely low 

prices. 





using. 
is UNIFORM stiffens and finishes work always the same. 


THE PRINCESS (Lace) PANIER OR TRAIN. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturers. 





For sale by all First-class Dry Goods 
and Fancy Goods Stores in the United §& 
States. 


This Panier is made of a light strong 
Lace Texture, expressly woven in the 
shape of the Panier, and is of itself a most 
elegant undergarment, and just the arti- 
cle for this season of the year and the 
prevailing fashion. 


BUY 


Human Hair Goods, 


; . SUCH AS 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 


HE. JULIAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer et HUMAN HAIR, 


301 CANAL STREET, 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE, 
®” Send for Circular and Price List..2% 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.O.D., with privilege of examination, and 
if not approved can be returned at my expense. 
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Nos. 898;,4'00 ana 402 Bowery. 
GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE CLOTHING AT LOWEST PRICES 


TRAPHAGEN &|COMPANY 








